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An Aid to Church Attendance 


O THE EDITOR: The Committee on 

Religious Life in the Nation’s Capital, 
made up of representatives of 22 leading 
communions, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish, is now organized for the special purpose 
of helping newcomers to Washington identify 
themselves with some church of their own 
denomination. At a meeting of the committee 
held recently I was requested to communi- 
cate with the leading religious periodicals in 
this country to ask their coéperation in call- 
ing the attention of the ministers and laity 
of the various churches to the services which 
this committee is prepared to render. A letter 
addressed to the committee, 1229 Connecticut 
avenue, N. W., Washington, will receive 
prompt attention. Requests for information 
will be attended to, and the names of new 
arrivals will be communicated to the local 
head or representative of their respective 
communions so that families may be promptly 
called upon by the appropriate pastor. It 
will be of great help to the committee if in 


| the case of every person known to have re- 
| cently moved to Washington the following 
| facts be given: name, members of family, 


government position, local address in Wash- 


| ington, home address, and denomination. 


The committee exists primarily for the 
purpose of relating Washington’s new arriv- 
als to some church in their neighborhood 


| which they may wish to make a church home. 


| It has the active codperation of all the lead- 


ing Protestant communions, the Roman Cath- 


| olic Church, and both the Orthodox and Re- 


formed Hebrew Congregations. 
(Canon) ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Washington. 


Sailors’ Day 


O THE EDITOR: Annual Sailors’ Day 

falls on October 25th this year. On this 
day the Seamen’s Church Institute of Amer- 
ica has been accustomed to ask the clergy of 
the Church to present to their people the work 
of the Church among seamen. May we also 
at this time recall our work to the attention 
of your readers? 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of Amer- 
ica is no one single institute building but the 
group of afhliated institutes as a whole work- 
ing for seamen. While the emphasis may be 
placed on different phases of the work in the 
various ports according to local needs, the 
aim of the institute in each port is to offer a 
home, be a friend, and extend cheer and 
encouragement to seamen, whose work forces 
them to spend so much of their time away 
from homes and families in strange ports. 

We also have a chaplain doing a splen- 
did piece of work among the tubercular sea- 
men at the Marine Hospital in New Mexico. 

The Seamen’s Church Institute of Amer- 
ica maintains its national office in the Mari- 
time Exchange Building in the city of New 
York, where all inquiries will be promptly 
answered. RutH W. TALMAGE, 

Office Secretary, 

Seamen’s Church Institute of America, 

New York. 

Ae ares 


The British Israel Theory 


O THE EDITOR: I read much nowa- 
days of the Forward Movement, also of 
the great difficulties met with in the task 
of “raising funds.” It seems to me that the 
whole crux of the matter lies in the fact that 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Barrow, Rey. Epwarp G., until October Ist 
in charge of St. Andrew’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(W. N. Y.); is vicar of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brainerd, and in charge of St. John’s Mission, 
Aitkin, Minn. (D.). Address, St. Paul’s Rectory, 
Brainerd, Minn. 

Bert, Rev. Henry W., formerly at Grace 
Church, Carthage, N. Y.; is in charge of Christ 
Church, Clayton, St. Lawrence’s Church, Alexan- 
dria Bay, and. continues in charge of ‘Trinity 
Church, Great Bend, N. Y. (C. N. Y.). Address, 
Mansion Farm, Evans Mills, N. Y. 


Farnswortn, Rev. Hucu M., formerly curate 
at St. Paul’s Church, Rahway, N. J.; is curate 
at St. George’s Church, Maplewood, N. J. (N’k). 
Address, Ridgewood Ave. and Woodland Read. 

Hammonp, Rev. Brake B., formerly rector 


of North Sassafras Parish, Cecilton and Earlville, 
Maryland; is rector of the Church of the Epiphany, 


Kingsville, and Advent Church, Alice, Texas 
(W. T.). Address, Box 853, Kingsville. 
Horrensacuer, Rev. Epwarp F., formerly 


rector of Trinity Church, Logansport, Ind. (N. I.) ; 
to be rector of the Church cf the Good Shepherd, 
East Chicago, and in charge of St. Alban’s, In- 
diana Harbour, Ind. (N. I.), effective November 
Ist. 

Ho.tey, Rev. Arran J., is in charge of All 
Saints’ Church, Littleton, N. H. Address, Bethle- 
hem, N. H. 


Macon, Rev. Dr. Cuirron, formerly connected 


with St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City; 
is in charge of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in the absence of the rector, Dr. E. J. van Etten, 
who has a year’s leave of absence from the parish. 


Nerr, Rev. Epcar R., formerly rectcr of Cal- 
vary Church, Fletcher, N. C. (W. N. C.); to be 
rector of St John’s Church, Montgomery, Ala., ef- 
fective November Ist. Address, 132 Sayre St. 


Pinckney, Rev. Joun A., formerly rector of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Allendale, 
and Church of the Holy Apostles’, Barnwell, 
S. C.; to be rector of the Church cf the Holy 
Cross, Tryon, N. C. (W. N. C.), effective No- 
vember Ist. 


Turney, Rev. Grorce R., formerly rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Manitou Springs, Colo.; is 
vicar at St. James, Coquille, and St. John’s, Ban- 
don, Oreg. Address, Box 724, Coquille, Oreg. 

Worpen, Rev. Cart M., formerly rector of 
All Saints’ Church, Fulton, N. Y.; became mis- 
sionary at St, James’ Church, Theresa, St. Peter’s 
Church, Redwood, and St. Paul’s Church, La- 
Fargeville, N. Y. (C. N. Y.), as of October Ist. 


reas. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

Tanner, Rev. T. DeWirt, rector of St. 

Paul’s Church, Bellingham, Wash. (Ol.), is on 


leave of absence for nine months. Communications 
for Fr. Tanner or for the parish are to be ad- 
dressed to the priest in charge, the Rey. Russell 
R. Ingersoll, 1106 W. Holly, Apt. A, Bellingham, 
Wash. 

——_@_—__- 


NEW ADDRESS 


Scnorietp, Rev. TxHomas Atvorp, retired, 
formerly Live Oak, Fla.; 1636 Liberty St., Jack- 


scnville, Fla. 


the American people as a whole are not in- 
terested in the Church or her work. The 
small note [bottom of page 362, L. C., Octo- 
ber 3d] about young people’s idea of God, 
ought not to be possible in a “Christian 
country.” The children themselves cannot be 
blamed for this state of things; it is the fault 
of the Church herself. 

Now it seems to me that a great part of 
this attitude is due to the fact that the man 
in the street has no use for a God who (he 
argues) made promises at different times 
through the ages to certain people, and has 
not (so he says) attempted to carry them into 
effect. Can one blame him? 

In England this attitude is being gradu- 
ally broken by the efforts of those who be- 
lieve and teach the doctrines of what is 
known as the “Anglo-Israel Theory.” If these 
doctrines be true they certainly answer the 
above argument of the man in the street, 
if, on the other hand they are not true, they 
should be exposed as a hoax. 

There are many people in this country 
who are doing their best to propagate these 
teachings and it is certain that many earnest 
and devout people believe them. 


| these lines. 
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I suggest that a discussion be opened in 
the columns of your valuable paper along 
(Rev.) Haroip LASCELLES 


Winter Park, Fla. 

The British Israel Theory has been 
pretty thoroughly refuted by the Rev. Dr. 
H. L. Goudge in a book by that title 
(Mowbray, Morehouse, 80 cts.) published 
in 1933.—TuHeE Eprror. 

= = gee 
The Archbishop and the King 


O THE EDITOR: Archbishop Davidson 
of Canterbury showed himself always to 


| be a man of moral courage and spiritual 


determination in the exercise of his high 
office. Consider his noble actions for recon- 
ciliation at the time of General Strike in 
Britain in 1927, for instance. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury is proving himself 
also as a man of equal worth. 

Now the point of such comments’ of mine 


| is this, will the present Archbishop of Canter- 
| bury have the moral courage to face certain 


issues unmistakably involved in the impend- 
ing coronation ceremony of King Edward 
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Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 


Rev. Wi111am Brewster Stosxorpr, Rector 

Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:00, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 30-5: 30; 7:30-8:30. 
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Church of St. John, the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cow ry FaTuers 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 p.m. 
Weekdays: 7, 9:30 a.m. 


Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 


New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy 
Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and 
Sermon. 

WF eekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
Days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer, 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4: 30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rev. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 
Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 4.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon. 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon. 
Thursdays and Holy Days 
12:00 m., Holy Communion. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 


Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Rorzir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 
Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
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Trinity Church 


Broadway and Wall Street 

In the City of New York 
Rey. Freperic S, Freminc, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 

Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 
Noonday Service Daily (except Saturday) 12:15 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rev. Granvitte M. Witiams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass) 
Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8. 
Week-day Masses, 7, 8 and 9: 30. 
Confessions: Thursdays, 4: 30 to 5:30; Fridays 

7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m., High Mass 
& Sermon, tl a.m., Evensong & Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs 
day and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Rorn, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 


| Mass and Sermon). 


Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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VII1? Will he have the courage to determine 
the facts involved the present newspaper 
stories about the King and a certain young 
matron now seeking a divorce? More par- 
ticularly, will he have the Christian bold- 
ness, if such tales be true, to refuse to have 
any part in the coronation ceremonies of 


| such a man as King over the English people? 


I for one will closely watch what the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury will do 


| or say between now and next May 17th. 


(Rev.) Louis L. PERKINS. 
Shelton, Conn. 
P.S.: See Psalm 119:46 “I will speak of 
thy testimonies even before Kings, and will 
not be ashamed!” 


—_—_@—_—_ 


A Drought-Stricken Mission 


O THE EDITOR: Six years ago we 

had in this section what the mountain 
people call a “dry drought.” We inserted in 
our Church papers, “An Urgent Appeal” for 
aid. The response was most gratifying and 
much more generous than our expectations. 

This year we have had another drought. 
Not as severe as the other but conditions are 
serious. These mountain people own very 
small acreage, and depend on nearby farm- 
ers, who in exchange for their work supply 
much of their needs. This year these farmers 
can give very little work and spare practi- 
cally no feed. Consequently these people’s 
livestock must suffer or may perish. Small 
children must have milk from the cows or 
most serious results will follow. 

Prices on all food-stuffs are rapidly ad- 
vancing. We wish to purchase as soon as 
possible what is required, and let the people 
have it as needed. It will be sold to them at 
or below wholesale cost, and will be paid for 
by their labor on needed repairs and work on 
the mission buildings and 50-acre farm. 

Food will be furnished to them when 
necessary without any cost. But employment 
for the able-bodied men now unemployed will 
be a great help to them. 

The lives of stock must be saved; the 
health of babies must be conserved. This is 
a good investment in the Lord’s work. Won’t 
you invest? Please act promptly. 

(Rev.) W. B. EVERETT, 
Rector, St. Andrew’s Mission. 
Marshall, Va. 
References: Rt. 


Rey. H. St. George 


| Tucker, Richmond, Va.; John T. Ramey, 


president, Marshall National Bank & Trust 


| Company, Marshall, Va. 


——o——_ 
The Pledge at Confirmation 


pes THE EDITOR: In the October 10th 
issue of THE Livinc CuHurcH is a letter 


_ from Dr. Theodore Diller of Pittsburgh, ask- 


ing if any Bishop in this country follows the 


| practice of the Bishop of Quebec in the 


matter of individual pledges in the Confirma- 
tion service. 

I would like to report that Bishop Wise 
of Kansas uses this technique with profound 
effect on those being confirmed. The effect 
is not momentary nor confined to the service, 
but seems to make of the candidates conse- 
crated communicants. At least that has been 
my experience. (Rev.) F. W. Lircuman. 

Ottawa, Kans. 


——oe———_ 
Oldest Living Subscriber 


Te THE EDITOR: Enclosed please find 
my 50th annual subscription to THE 


Livinc CHURCH. (Rev.) J. W. Jonzs. 
Swansea, Mass. 
Can any reader show a longer record 
of subscriptions than this? If not we shall 
confer upon the Rev. Mr. Jones the title 


' of Oldest Living Subscriber—Tue Eprror. 


- — 
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EDITORIALS ann COMMENTS 


The Presiding Bishopric—I 


HE HOUSE OF BISHOPS last week devoted a con- 

siderable amount of time to the discussion of the Pre- 

siding Bishop. The chairmen of three committees and 
commissions working on various phases of this problem pre- 
sented their tentative views and asked for the guidance of their 
fellow bishops. The president of the National Council, Bishop 
Cook, spoke of the peculiarities of his position arising from the 
division of responsibility between the Presiding Bishop and 
the president of the National Council. Other bishops took part 
in the discussion, notably Bishop Parsons who advocated 
metropolitans for each of the provinces with a Primate at the 
head of the Church, and Bishop Sherrill who expressed the 
opposite extreme of opinion—that the Presiding Bishop should 
be merely a presiding officer among the bishop-. 

Because of the importance of the subject and the fact that 
it needs much fuller discussion than it has yet received before 
a decision can be made at the General Convention in 1937, THE 
Livinc CHvRCcH plans to devote a series of editorials to this 
subject. In so doing we shall necessarily touch upon related 
subjects such as the nature, the function, and the organization 
of the National Council, the location of the missionary head- 
quarters of the Church, and other important matters. 

In presenting this series of editorials our object is not to 
enforce our own views upon the Church but to arouse and 
stimulate thought and discussion. We are confident that if the 
Church seriously concentrates upon the solution of the prob- 
lems that center in the Presiding Bishopric, the mind of the 
Church will be clarified and a satisfactory solution will be 
found. That solution may or may not be in accordance with 
the various proposals that we shall make. It is of more concern 
to us that a solution shall be found in 1937 and that that solu- 
tion shall truly represent the mind of the Church than it is 
that our own views shall prevail. 

The House of Bishops has already gone a long way toward 
finding a solution by the method of full and free discussion. 
If this process continues during the coming year, whenever 
two or three bishops are gathered together, we think it likely 
that the bishops may find themselves in substantial agreement 
as to the best solution when General Convention assembles 
next fall. There is a danger, however, that the clerical and 
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lay members of the House of Deputies may approach the sub- 
ject cold without having given it adequate thought, and it is 
the prevention of that contingency that we have particularly 
in mind. 

During the coming weeks we shall present seven proposi- 
tions that we feel to be of importance concerning the Presiding 
Bishopric of the Church. We may or may not require seven 
issues to present these propositions, but we do want to present 
each of them at sufficient length to form a basis for adequate 
discussion. At each stage we shall welcome letters for publica- 
tion in our correspondence columns both on the proposition that 
we have set forth and on the subject in general. We shall wel- 
come letters both of agreement and of disagreement and we 
hope there will be a large number of them. Because of this hope 
we must specify that the letters be brief and to the point. We 
shall enforce our rule of a 500-word limit much more rigidly 
than is usually our custom, and indeed we hope that most of 
the letters will be considerably under this length. 


ITH this rather lengthy introduction we proceed to cur 
first proposition: 

1. The Presiding Bishop should be an Archbishop. 

We realize that we have started with one of the most con- 
troversial points in this whole subject, and one that is likely 
to arouse the widest opposition. Very well, let readers who 
disagree with us write briefly and tell us why. But first let us 
set forth this brief for our first proposition. 

We are not among those who believe or profess to believe 
that nomenclature is a matter of unimportance and that it 
makes no difference what name is given to a person or an insti- 
tution. ‘““What’s in a name?” they cry, with Shakespeare’s 
heroine, and go on with her to tell us that “a rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet.” 

But there is another old proverb that is equally true: “Give 
a dog an ill name and hang him.” 

‘Someone has said that if four Americans were cast away 
on a desert isle the first thing they would do would be to elect a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Whether it 
is because of the American business influence or for some other 
reason American Churchmen seem to have a genius for import- 
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ing secular terminology into the Church. Thus in our diocesan 
organizations we have a “standing committee” with a “presi- 
dent” and other officers and in many instances the bishop is 
president ex officio of an extra-constitutional body known as 
“The Bishop and Executive Board.” In the national work ot 
the Church we fairly bristle with “presidents,” ‘‘vice-presi- 
dents,” “executive secretaries,” “treasurers,” 
“missionary treasurers,” and so on. Is not this nomenclature 
one reason why the National Council is so generally regarded 
as simply a business corporation rather than an ecclesiastical 
body charged with a spiritual and missionary responsibility ? 

In the case of the Presiding Bishop we have gone even 
farther. The National Council has its own president and 
therefore we make the Presiding Bishop “chairman of the 
board”! Could the Wall street influence in the Church go to 
more absurd lengths? Could anyone by the wildest stretch of 
the imagination possibly conceive of St. Peter or St. James 
presiding in the Council of the Apostles as chairman of their 
board of directors? 

Nomenclature is important. When we give secular names 
to Church dignitaries we are taking a very definite step in the 
direction of secularizing their offices. 

As a matter of fact, the Presiding Bishop of the American 
Church really is an Archbishop whether we call him that or 
not. One has to go no farther than the nearest desk dictionary 
to read that an Archbishop is “the chief bishop of an ecclesi- 
astical province.” Turning to the Century Dictionary, the 
best authority for ecclesiastical definitions, we find that the 
title was used in the Christian Church as early as the fourth 
century and that it was regularly given in that and the next 
four centuries to the bishops of the highest rank. Thus by very 
definition, as well as by ancient usage, the head of a national 
division in the Catholic Church is an Archbishop, whether he 
is so called or not. 

But we do not have to go back into the early history of 
the Church or look beyond our own communion to find author- 
ity for the title of Archbishop. 

In the Anglican communion there are no less than 18 Arch- 
bishops distributed throughout the world. The head of every 
province or national division of the Anglican communion is 
an Archbishop, with the exception of our own Church and 
those in China and Japan which are so closely influenced by us. 

The Primate of the Church of England is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, with the Archbishop of York as Primate of the 
Northern province. 

The head of the Church of Wales is the Archbishop of 
Wales. 

The head of the Church of Ireland is the Archbishop of 
Armagh, with the Archbishop of Dublin as the Primate of the 
Southern province. 

In Scotland the head of the Church is the Primus, who is 
equal in rank to an Archbishop. 

The Church in Canada has four Archbishoprics, the Arch- 
bishop of Toronto being the Primate of all Canada. 

In Australia there are also four Archbishoprics, the Arch- 
bishop of Perth being the Primate. In addition there is an 
Archbishopric of New Zealand. 


Other great divisions in the Anglican communion are the 


D ) 
“Secretaries, 


West Indies and South Africa, both headed by an Archbishop.. 


Only in India does the head of the Church lack the desig- 
nation Archbishop, but he bears the even more resounding 
title: “Metropolitan of India, Burma, and Ceylon.” 

Certainly there is ample Anglican precedent for the title 
of Archbishop. That in itself ought to be sufficient to refute 
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the charge sometimes made that the title of Archbishop savors 
of Romanism. (One wonders what the two Archbishops of 
the ultra-Protestant Church of Ireland would say to this 
charge!) But if further evidence were needed to refute it 
we have only to turn our eyes toward the Scandinavian penin- 
sula where we find Lutheran Church dignitaries bearing the 
title Archbishop. 

As a matter of fact, the cry of Romanism ought to be 
raised against those who oppose the title in our Church rather 
than those who favor it. Which is the more loyal member of 
the Episcopal Church—the one who says that our Presiding 
Bishop is the equal of any Archbishop or even Cardinal in the 
Holy Roman Church, or the one who says that the head of 
our Church is merely a Bishop, outranked by the dozen or 
more Archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church in this 
country? 

But there is no need to labor the point. The title Arch- 
bishop has the justification of common definition, of Catholic 
tradition, of Anglican precedent, and of common sense. By all 
of these criteria it is the obvious and most fitting name for our 
Presiding Bishop. ‘The only objections to it, so far as we can 
see, spring from timidity or prejudice. We commend the title 
to the Church. 

Next week we shall have something to say about the 
Presiding Bishop’s see. 


> 


A Great Churchwoman 
HE DEATH of Miss Harriette A. Keyser on October 


9th, at the age of 95, led many men and women who had 
the privilege of knowing her to reflect upon the difference 
between the world as she found it and the world today. It was 
unusual even for a man in the years of her youth to question 
labor conditions or to do anything about the living conditions 
of the poor except to deplore them if bad. For a young, at- 
tractive, and brilliant woman to concern herself with such 
matters was still more odd and startling. From the first, Miss 
Keyser saw that effectual legislation was the cure for certain 
evils. She perceived also that the Church had a peculiar inter- 
est in seeing that such cure was obtained. The Church Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor was the 
pioneer of social endeavor of this sort. The amazing thing is 
not that Miss Keyser, with her clear mind and her ardent 
spirit, recognized the call of the Church to this work, but that 
she was able to inspire the great leaders of the Church to sound 
that call. Bishop Henry C. Potter often declared that he owed 
to Miss Keyser his interest in and his effectual attention to 
labor problems. Scores of other noted Churchmen said likewise. 

Another astonishing thing is that Miss Keyser, so valiant 
when working for the causes to which she had dedicated herself, 
was one of the most retiring of persons in ordinary life. 
Rather small of stature, always dressed in the simplest, quiet- 
est garments, she would sit almost unnoticed until the moment 
arrived at which to speak. Then, her eyes shining, her voice 
ringing, she would plead the cause of the oppressed as though 
it were her very own cause—as indeed it was because she had 
so made it. In the days when the boys of settlement house 
clubs delighted in memorizing and declaiming Kipling’s poems, 
the leaders of such clubs became familiar with many of these 
and quoted them almost as frequently as did the boys. One of 
them used to quote, in reference to Miss Keyser, the following 
lines, from Bobs: 


~ ; : 
Oh, ’e’s little but ’e’s wise; 
peer ‘ee 

E’s a terror for ’is size, 
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An’-—’e—does—not—advertise— 
Do yer, Bobs?” 

This always amused Miss Keyser greatly. Perhaps recalling 
that, this same leader, when told of Miss Keyser’s death, quoted 
other lines from Bobs: 

“So ’e’ll wear a coronet 
Where ’is ’elmet used to set; 
But we know you won't forget— 


Will yer, Bobs?” 


7 


The Pan-American Conference 
HE PAN-AMERICAN Conference of Bishops, held in 


the diocese of Chicago last week, served a useful purpose 
in bringing together the bishops of the Church in Canada and 
the West Indies with our own bishops to become better ac- 
quainted and to discuss matters of common interest. The series 
of meetings, especially the great missionary mass meeting on 
Sunday, were also inspiring to the Church people who attended 
them and the various discussions, which were widely reported 
in the newspapers, focused attention on the important subjects 
of missions and world peace. 

We must confess, however, that the message to the 
Church adopted by the Pan-American conference, published 
in this issue of THE Livinc CHURCH, is very disappointing. 
We do not know just what we expected, but we did think 
that the elaborately publicized meeting of the bishops of the 
Western Hemisphere, assembled together in conference at such 
a momentous time in history, would have something a little 
more definite to say. Certainly they did not lack leadership 
in this regard, for the Bishop of Washington challenged them 
to a militant crusade against those economic, social, and politi- 
cal systems that generate evils leading to confusion and ulti- 
mately to war, while the Bishop of Kootenay, Canada, de- 
nounced the Totalitarian State as denial of the inherent birth- 
right of individual freedom. Yet the message of the bishops 
ignored the fact that the idea of the otalitarian State is 
gaining increasing acceptance in this part of the world, notably 
in Mexico, where open persecution of religion has been the 
order of the day for some time past. The bishops had nothing 
to say about this persecution nor about the repressive measures 
being reported increasingly from various South American 
countries. They did not even point out that the same tendency 
is at work in our own country and in Canada and call attention 
to its dangers for us. 

In the matter of missions, the other subject to which the 
Pan-American Conference was devoted, there is a similar lack 
of decisive leadership. "The same familiar words are repeated, 
and the missionary “challange” differs very little from the 
steady succession of such “challenges” that have come in a 
continuous stream from official Church bodies and have ceased 
to exercise any influence upon the average lay member of 
the Church. 

We do not know that we should have expected anything dif- 
ferent to come out of the Pan-American Conference of Bishops. 
It was an occasion for good fellowship and many of the 
addresses were exceptionally noteworthy. We have already 
mentioned two of them and we do not want to seem to make 
invidious comparisons by singling out other individual ones, 
though we do feel that the address by the Bishop of Nassau, 
which we publish in full in this issue, is an exceptionally fine 
missionary document, indicating as it does a zeal for souls 
that no amount of adversity can quench. We are, however, 
greatly disappointed in the official Message to the Church sent 
out by the conference. Almost any of the bishops present might 
have written a stronger statement than this, and it hardly 
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seems to us to have been necessary to bring bishops from 
distant points to collaborate in setting it forth as the united 
expression of the Anglican bishops of the West. 


~o 


An Archiepiscopal Rebuke to Royalty 


T IS naturally a delicate and distasteful duty for an Amer- 

ican Church paper to comment on intimate internal affairs 
of another nation and Church, when these involve what appears 
to be a growing scandal. However, in the case of the relation- 
ship between the King of England and the American Mrs. 
Ernest Simpson, which has been featured so extensively by the 
secular press in this country, though it has been completely 
ignored in the English press, the time has come when some- 
one ought to say a few plain words. If it is impossible for the 
English Church press to speak out on this subject, then the 
unpleasant duty devolves upon the press of the Church that is 
nearest of kin to the Church of England. 

Out of the welter of reports, rumors, and innuendoes, 
a few solid facts emerge. Mrs. Simpson is a married woman, 
and is at the present time suing her husband for divorce on 
the ground of adultery. Both before and after the filing of the 
suit, Mrs. Simpson has been the guest and companion of King 
Edward VIII to an extent that could not fail to attract un- 
favorable notice and there is a persistent rumor that, in defi- 
ance of Church and State, he intends to marry her after 
her divorce. 

It is now revealed on apparently reliable authority 
that both the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Arch- 
bishop of York have declined to attend a royal function 
at which Mrs. Simpson was to be present—a rebuke almost 
unprecedented in modern times, since in England a royal 
invitation is virtually a royal command, even to an Arch- 
bishop. We feel sure that if English Churchmen generally 
knew the extent to which the King’s actions, innocent though 
they may be, have caused the prestige of British royalty abroad 
to sink to a new low level, they would welcome this courageous 
action of England’s spiritual heads and hope that it will serve 
to rectify a situation that is rapidly attaining the proportions 
of an international scandal. 

Americans generally, and American Church people espe- 
cially, have a genuine respect and affection for King Edward. 
They like the way in which he has cut through red tape and 
tradition when he thought it wise, as well as his real interest 
in the social well-being of his people and the preservation of 
international goodwill. They have hopes that he may prove 
to be another Edward VII as an influence for world peace. 
When, at the time of his succession, a great American daily 
referred to him, through one of those unfortunate boners that 
get into even the best publications at times, as “Henry VIII,” 
they smiled in amusement at the typographical slip. They did 
not see then, and they do not want to see now, any parallel 
between the 16th century English monarch and his present 
royal successor. 


+ 


Fulfilment and Promise 


HEN the Sisters of St. Mary went out to the Philip- 

pine Islands almost 20 years ago to help in the work of 
Christian education and to minister in other ways to the igno- 
rant and needy, they had no thought of such a consummation 
of their labors as that which took place early in October in 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin in Sagada, when two native 
young women were given the habit in a religious order to be 
affliated with the Community of St. Mary. It was, of course, 
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natural that girls blessed by the life lived in the mission school 
under the care of the Sisters should “wish to follow in their 
holy footsteps,” as one child long ago expressed it. Children 
in schools taught by nuns often feel this desire. But it is a fact 
that few of the children from such schools do enter the reli- 
gious life. The great majority of them, after leaving school, 
live the ordinary life of the world, though deeply influenced 
and molded by what they have seen and learned at school. 
So it has been in the Sagada mission school. Girls frequently 
have admired and said that they wished to be like the Sisters; 
many have tried to live as close to God. 

A vocation, however, is quite different from the following 
of an example. It is a call direct from God to the individual 
soul. And here, in the mission of the Sisters, two of the chil- 
dren they have helped have been thus called. After a long 
period of testing and training, these two have at last been 
permitted to “try their vocations” as novices. There is a 
further goal to reach, and it seems as certain as anything 
human can be that these novices will attain it. 

Bishop Mosher has often spoken of the immense value to 
the mission work of the Church that monks and nuns are. 
Married men and women, he has said, are of great value, also, 
especially since they can set the example of a Christian family. 
But, as he has often declared; a married man or woman nat- 
urally has human claims which must be regarded. A monk or 
nun is free to give all, to have no claim except that of the 
mission field. It was in connection with the work of the Sisters 
of St. Mary that Bishop Mosher said all this. For this reason 
it is doubly pleasant to think of the promise for the future of 
the work in the Islands of this native order of the Sister- 
hood of St. Mary the Virgin. May God abundantly bless it! 


Cosmic Orphans 
HRISTIANITY occasionally seems so mundane! We 


have before us literature of the New History Society, an 
organization which declares itself to be working for a United 
States of the World and a Universal Religion. The society is 
“based on the Universal and Constructive Principles of Baha- 
U-Llah and Abdul Baha,” the former of whom is responsible 
for works with such glamorous titles as Hidden Words, Seven 
Valleys, and Epistle to the Son of the Wolf. Christianity seems 
to have so few hidden words! And its books are unimaginative- 
ly named by the name of the writer or the addressee, none of 
whom was ever called “the son of the wolf.” 

The New History Society strikes us as an excellent example 
of several unfortunate characteristics in American life. One 
of these characteristics is the extension of a sane desire for 
world peace and international codperation into a movement 
along myriad conflicting lines of race betterment, religious 
eccentricity, and erratic individualism which unite to destroy 
utterly the possibility of actual and present codperation with 
existing liberal groups, and to fill the mass of conservative 
humanity with suspicion toward all liberalism. There never 
has been an effective American political liberalism, and perhaps 
there never will be, because at bottom the “‘liberals” are the 
most wildly individualistic group of all. Two capitalists wil] 
agree on a great many things; so will two radicals, although 
they may argue loudly about the things wherein they differ, 
But two liberals never seem to agree on anything! 

Another unfortunate characteristic the society calls to 
mind is our religious decadence, so similar to that of the Roman 
Empire. By all means, cries the modern voice, let us have reli- 
gion. But let it be exotic. Let it be flavorsome. We will not 
say, “Peace, good will toward men.” No, quoting the New 


History Society literature, let us say, “Arise to promote that 
which is conducive to the tranquillity of all peoples.’ And let 
us add, to show that we have been delving in (19th century) 
Eastern lore and found it good, the name of the author “‘Baha- 
U-Llah.” And let us be tolerant. Our religion shall be the 
basis of a Universal Religion, incorporating all the principles 
of all the religions. There are, of course, several important 
exceptions to this last statement, one of which is perhaps the 
chief nigger in the woodpile. Or the nigger left out of the 
woodpile. We shall return to this point later, when we arrive 
at the cosmic orphan asylum recommended by the society. 

There is much that is juicy in the “Plan of the New His- 
tory Society for the Reconstruction of the Human Common- 
wealth.” In the midst of a general shattering of war depart- 
ments, economic barriers, and legal tangles, we come upon a 
plank for “the legalizing of birth control in all countries.”’ 
World language, world weights and measures, world bank- 
ing, world traffic regulations, and world educational systems, 
pass before our delighted eyes, when suddenly we discover that 
textbooks are to be prepared by “cosmic minds.” We approve 
ot the idea of cosmic minds, but since human ones don’t happen 
to be of this nature, we’d rather have the textbooks made by 
human minds instead of waiting. There is to be a “Universal 
Bible” compiled from the writings of “the Prophets and mas- 
ters.” And under a “Universal System of Social, Scientific, and 
Spiritual Education” we rejoice to discover that “the mind 
and soul of man, like unto the balanced wings of a bird, 
[will] soar toward the zenith of perfection.” 

The last item in the 19-point plan of the society is the one 
that contains (or omits) the biggest nigger in the woodpile. 
Declaring for the inculcation of Human Brotherhood in word 
and deed, the plan enthusiastically states: ““Human brother- 
hood is the summation of all teachings. The practice of this one 
Ideal will bring the dawning of the new day the world over.” 

But the new day will dawn on the cosmic orphan asylum. 
By an oversight, perhaps, the Father of all brothers has been 
lett out. 

We speak jocularly, but in reality we are in deadly earnest. 
The New History Society may be a small and unimportant 
group, but it is a manifestation of a trait of mind that over- 
runs the modern world. Religiously minded people, good- 
hearted, thin-skinned people who have never known the mean- 
ing of Christian discipline flee from the jibes and jeers of 
the materialists, and from the harsh insensitiveness of positive 
materialism into a thousand varieties of mumbo jumbo of 
which this is one. It is, of course, materialism overlaid with 
a fringe of sentimental mysticism. Perhaps the laughter of 
the Christian world can drive them back. Still more we rec- 
ommend the members of the New History Society and all good- 
hearted, wandering souls to the prayers of all Christian people. 
And we recommend to the earnest consideration of all Church- 
men the tact that it is in large part a sense of the failure of 
Christians to establish the social justice their Church com- 
mands that has driven the wanderers from the fold. 


> 


Bishop Perry’s Illness 
[ie SYMPATHY of the Church goes out to the Pre- 


siding Bishop in his illness. It was a grave disappoint- 
ment. to him not to be able to go to Chicago for the meeting 
of the House of Bishops and the Pan-American Conference of 
Bishops, and he was greatly missed at both gatherings. It is 
encouraging to know that Bishop Perry is now apparently 
well. on the way to recovery, and that he will probably be 
able to resume his duties about the middle of November. 


An Apostle of Reality* 


The Life and Thought of William Porcher DuBose 
Reviewed by William T. Manning 


HIS IS A BOOK which serious students of theology 

and of the New Testament should not fail to read. 

Bishop. Bratton has rendered an important service to 
the Church in writing it. Such a volume has been much needed, 
for the thought and teaching of William Porcher DuBose 
have received far too little attention here in our own country. 
There are no doubt thousands who have heard of the Scopes 
trial in Tennessee for each one who has heard of the great 
Christian Thinker of Sewanee, but many will agree with 
Bishop Bratton that Dr. DuBose “has given to the world the 
most significant contribution to the 
philosophy of Christianity which 
has been made in our modern age.” 

This book presents in outline 
the thought of this great thinker 
and theologian and especially his 
contribution to that which goes to 
the heart of our religion, the sub- 
ject of Christology. 

Bishop Bratton has quite right- 
ly made this volume in part bio- 
graphical, for William Porcher 
DuBose’s thought and teaching 
were the vital expression of the 
man himself. Few men have had 
deeper or more varied experiences 
of life. His sturdy Huguenot an- 
cestry, his home training in the 
patriarchal life of the old South, 
his service in the Southern army 
during the years of war in which 
he was several times seriously 
wounded, the tragic experiences of 
the reconstruction period, all had 
their part in his mental and spir- 
itual development. Through all 
his active service in the war he 
carried with him, in a small water- 
tight ammunition box, four books, 
one of which was his Greek 
New Testament. The New Testament and Aristotle’s Nicho- 
machean Ethics became to him the world’s two greatest books, 
and he knew those books as not many in any age have known 
them. Of his devotion to the Nichomachean Ethics an Eng- 
lish scholar, Dr. Murray, writes: “The power of that book 
over him, and its efficiency in his hands as an instrument of 
education, is a remarkable testimony to the vital potency of 
a genuine thinker for all time.” 

His method of teaching was to carry on his own work in 
the class-room and think aloud with his class. He included his 
students in the process of his own thought and invited them 
to share his work with him. It was his object to get his students 
to study and understand the New Testament for themselves, 
as the men who wrote it and the Church which gives it to us 
intend it to be studied and understood. His lectures were 
always given in this way without notes of any sort and in 
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DR. DUBOSE 


direct discussion with his students. The Greek of the New Tes- 
tament had become his own tongue and whenever he failed to 
find the English phrase that he wanted he would drop into 
the more familiar and more accurately expressive Greek. His 
teaching meant to those who followed it not a mere intellectual 
apprehension but personal, spiritual conviction and experience. 
It brought home to them the actual reality of the Gospel, the 
stupendous truth of the Incarnation, and the fact that Chris- 
tianity means faith in our Lord Himself as a Person, with a 
power which could never be forgotten. 

No words could express the 
feeling of his students for the 
Doctor. None of them, I believe, 
could say whether they were 
more influenced by his wholly lov- 
able character, his complete natur- 
alness and childlike simplicity both 
of spirit and manner, his absolute 
loyalty to truth and unwavering 
courage in declaring it, his never 
failing respect for the personali- 
ties, and the opinions, of even the 
least developed of his students, or 
by his great intellectual and spir- 
itual power as a teacher and the 
new vision of the truth and power 
of the Gospel which his teaching 
opened to them. There was never 
an opinion expressed in the class- 
room, no matter how crude, in 
which the Doctor would not dis- 
cover some element of truth by 
virtue of which he could point it 
on toward fuller truth. 

To all this I can testify of my 
own knowledge for I sat under 
him as a student, served later for 
a time, at his wish, as a professor 
in the theological faculty at Se- 
wanee, and at his invitation spent 
with him at his winter cottage in Florida the vacation during 
which he wrote the first of his great books, The Soteriology of 
the New Testament. Vhat epoch-making book was completed 
in 90 days, but it was the expression of 30 years of thought and 
life and constant dwelling upon its tremendous subject. I have 
in my possession, given to me by the beloved Doctor, the manu- 
script of that book. It is in his clear handwriting, in two blank 
books, as it appears in the printed volume with scarcely a 
change or a correction from beginning to end. 


ISHOP BRATTON’S BOOK should lead many, espe- 
cially our younger scholars, to study for themselves the 
writings of this truly great Christian Thinker. Our country has 
produced few first-rate theologians and it has produced no other 
whose contribution to theological thought and to Christology 
has made such an impression abroad as that of Dr. DuBose. 
In 1912, on a tour in England in behalf of the World Con- 


ference on Faith and Order, I found deep interest there in the 
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work of Dr. DuBose, and among those who expressed most 
strongly their realization of its theological and spiritual signifi- 
cance were Bishop Gore, Dr. Illingworth, and Canon Scott 
Holland. Dr. Sanday wrote of him: “He is the wisest writer 
on the other side of the Atlantic; indeed it may not be too 
much to say, the wisest Anglican writer . . . on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” That remarkable man, Bishop Moorhouse of 
Manchester, wrote: “Here in these books of DuBose we have 
a positive sunburst from the West.” Dr. J. O. F. Murray, 
master of Selwyn College, Cambridge University, in his book, 
DuBose as a Prophet of Unity, says: “He was not only a 
thinker, who because he thought for himself naturally stimu- 
lates thought in others, he was a prophet. His interest in truth 
was not purely intellectual. His thinking is always in touch 
with spiritual reality. He speaks at first hand of God and 
from God. He is one of the few ‘voices’ in the world, not one 
of the many ‘echoes.’ To master his message requires not only 
concentrated attention, but an intensity of moral earnestness, a 
resolute determination to see each thought in its context in a 
life of loyal discipleship, which does not always accompany 
highly developed intellectual independence.” 

It is not very creditable to us that Dr. DuBose’s writings 
are so much better known in England than here in our own 
country and in our own Church. His works would never be 
popular in the ordinary sense. He is distinctively a molder of 
thought, a teacher of teachers, but he gives us with all his 
great power the very note that is needed in our teaching and 
preaching at this time, the note of utter reality. 

Bishop Bratton calls Dr. DuBose an Apostle of Reality and 
there could be no truer designation of him. Reality was the 
one aim of his life and thought. Religion to him meant Reality. 
His method was to explore reality regardless of what the 
results might be. It has often been charged that the Church 
“is unwilling to go the whole length with science to the end 
of truth wherever it may lead.’’ No one could say this of the 
teaching of Dr. DuBose. One of his favorite watchwords was 
Bishop Butler’s saying: “Things are as they are, and the con- 
sequences will be what they will be.” In the opening para- 
graph of his Soteriology he says: ‘““What salvation means, and 
specifically what owr salvation means, is a matter primarily 
determined not by creeds, not by Scripture, not by Divine 
revelation, but by the facts of our own nature and condition.” 


ANY TODAY seem to take it for granted that honest 

and fearless thinking must necessarily lead away from 
full belief in Christ. It was not so with this honest and fearless 
thinker. No man could be more loyal to truth than he was. 
No man ever more fully held that truth must be followed 
wherever it leads, that truth can be trusted to vindicate itself, 
that it needs no other credential than itself. If the Gospel 
were not true in itself, he declared, no authority of Church, 
or Creed, or Scripture, could make it so. And his honest and 
fearless thought, his passion for reality, led him to a belief 
which nothing could shake in the full truth of the New Testa- 
ment Revelation. His depth and independence of thought led 
him to ever deeper understanding and ever deeper belief in 
the whole truth revealed to us in Christ and declared in the 
Creed of the Catholic and Apostolic Church. He saw with all 
the power of his great intellect, and with all the depth of his 
sincere soul, that these things are the very truth of God and 
of our human lives, and that they will stand eternally simply 
because they are true. He saw, as we all need to see, that these 
things “are not true because the Church says so, but that the 
Church says so because they are true.” This does not mean that 
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he failed to recognize the true authority of the Church and the 
Scriptures. To him the Christian religion is not a mere “adven- 
ture in search of truth,” it is an apprehension and realization 
of the actual truth revealed to us in Christ. “The fact will 
always remain,” he says, “that we receive our Christianity 
through the Scriptures and the Church, and that these are 
the tribunal of last resort for determining what Christianity 
is. Human reason and human experience have a great part 
too to play in the matter, but that is both later and different. 
It was not theirs to give us Christianity, but it is theirs to pass 
upon the question whether Christianity as given is not what 
it claims to be—the whole truth of ourselves, because the 
whole truth of God in ourselves.” To understand the Scrip- 
tures, he tells us, we must know the mind of the Church. “We 
cannot interpret the Scriptures apart from the mind of the 
Church which originally produced them.” Any who think 
that full intellectual honesty will not allow them to accept 
the fact of the Virgin Birth will do well to read and ponder 
the statement on that subject by this fearless thinker and 
Christian philosopher in his book The Gospel in the Gospels. 
A student of his writings might well begin with that great 
volume. Its discussion of The Gospel of the Infancy is alone, 
as Bishop Bratton says, “a feast of the soul.” Dr. DuBose 
makes his great contribution to theological thought and to 
Christology in his teaching as to the full and real humanity 
of our Lord. With startling force he shows that this is the 
very truth of the Gospel without which the Incarnation would 
lose its meaning and that, as the whole New Testament shows, 
the Deity of our Lord is revealed in and through the com- 
pleteness and perfection of His humanity. When the Soteriol- 
ogy appeared many were disturbed by the fearlessness of this 
teaching and there were some who held it to be heretical. They 
held that one who went so far in his teaching as to the reality 
of our Lord’s manhood could not believe fully in His Deity, 
or that one so teaching must be involved in the self-contra- 
diction of a double personality. 


UT in his position as to our Lord’s real and complete man- 

hood Dr. DuBose teaches that which the New Testament 
proclaims and which is the declared Faith of the Church. This 
vital truth of the Gospel has often been minimized or ob- 
scured but, as Dr. Foakes Jackson has just now written, “the 
Church has consistently maintained the sublime contradiction 
that in Jesus Christ these two natures coexist.” “The right 
faith which we believe and confess is that our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is both God and Man.” 

The greatness of Dr. DuBose’s teaching consists in the 
fulness with which he presents both these supreme truths. His 
belief in the full and complete humanity in no way lessens, 
but deepens and heightens, his belief in our Lord as God. In 
the “Jesus of history” and the “Jesus of the Gospels” he sees 
the Jesus of the Epistles of St. Paul, of the whole New Testa- 
ment, and of the Christian Creed. To him the foundation truth 
of the Gospel, the truth without which the Gospel has no 
reality, is the truth that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Eternal 
Word, the Second Person of the Trinity, “God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God of Very God.” He shows, as Bishop 
Bratton states, that the popular conception of “the Christ’ as 
merely a human ideal, or as the personification of our own idea 
or hope of divine life; or of the historic Jesus as only the 
highest personal examplar of our ideal to which He has given 
His name “not only falls short of the truth but directly re- 
verses it.” 


As to how we are to explain the apparent contradiction, 
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how we are to reconcile the Logos of St. John with the Kenosis 
of St. Paul, his answer is that we cannot explain it, that as 
with “‘the actuality of human freedom in the face of universal 
cosmical necessity,’ and with other ultimate and apparently 
contradictory facts which face us in our study of the natural 
and spiritual universe, we accept both although our present 
powers are not sufficient to explain and reconcile them, and 
in accepting both we find our truest and fullest contact with 
reality. 


R. DUBOSE insists upon the full and real manhood of 

our Lord, and equally he insists upon the necessity of our 
own personal share and part in the work of our salvation. To 
him, as to St. Paul, the Atonement is not “‘a merely forensic act 
or transaction.” All that Christ did for us and in our behalf He 
is to do in us. His human holiness, righteousness, and life, 
are to be not merely “imputed” but actually imparted to us 
and so our righteousness is to be not “of self” or “of the law” 
but of the grace and power of God. So we are to be freed 
from the taint of self-righteousness. So we are able to be 
able to say, with St. Paul, “I live, yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” And so we are to be brought into oneness with 
God. Always he insists that ‘the whole truth of Jesus Christ 
is just as much man realizing and fulfilling himself in God, 
as God realizing Himself in. man.” ‘““He became man for us 
that we might attain to ourselves, to our perfect manhood, 
in Him.” 

His discussion of the meaning of salvation, and of the 
correspondence of the Christian Gospel with the actual facts 
and needs of our human nature has been recognized by many 
as the most profound, and the most illuminating, discussion 
of this subject in our time. We are made after the likeness of 
God. We hold a natural relationship with God. “But when 
we come to inquire just what natural sonship is,” Dr. DuBose 
tells us, “both Christian revelation and the facts of Christian 
life indicate that it means that man is constituted by nature— 
not son of God but—to become son of God.” With rare power 
he brings out the truth and meaning of Divine Grace and of 
human faith, and the place which each must hold in a real 
religion. It is his realization of the meaning of Divine Grace 
and its place in religion which gives him so full and vital 
a belief in the Church and the Sacraments. “Faith is 
indeed,” he says, ‘‘an actual necessity for us, but it is necessary 
only as our appropriation and experience of a prior fact; and 
the fact must always be kept prior to the faith.” The true 
principle, “begins with Christianity not as a human faith but 
as a Divine fact—an actual, present, life of God upon the earth 
and among men.” He tells us, as Bishop Bratton shows, that 
the faith does not make the fact, that the Incarnation of our 
Lord is not the imagination of faith, it is the fact to which 
faith has responded—the fact that God has given us life in 
Jesus Christ. 

Of all the New Testament writers, Dr. DuBose’s supreme 
teacher is St. Paul. In his autobiographical notes he says: “I 
think I may say that whatever of inspiration or illumination 
ever came to my students through my life or teaching came 
through the fact that I presented Christ and Christianity at 
first hand, not in the letter but in the spirit, not in traditional 
or conventional forms of technical language, but in living 
terms of actual human relation and experience. Now all that 
I ever had to impart in that way came to me through a pecul- 
iarly exclusive study of St. Paul.” There have been few men 
in any age who have entered into the mind and thought of 
St. Paul as he does, and no one has shown more clearly that 
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there is no difference between St. Paul’s Gospel and that of 
the other New ‘Testament writers and that the New Testa- 
ment Revelation is all one. In his preface to The Gospel in 
the Gospels he says: “That the Epistles of St. Paul are an 
interpretation only, and not a transformation, nor even an 
essential modification of the Gospel of our Lord, is—next to 
the hope of casting a single new ray of light upon the nature 
of the Gospel itself—the point which I have most at heart to 
prove in the end.” To this great Christian Thinker the Church 
and the Sacraments are Divine realities. He sees the truth 
and meaning of the Church as St. Paul sees it. With St. Paul, 
he sees that as there is but one Christ, and one life in Him, 
and one Holy Spirit, so there is, and can be, but one Church; 
that the Church, as shown to us in the New Testament, is 
built on the Incarnation and is the means which God has 
appointed for bringing to Himself all mankind in the fellow- 
ship of His dear Son. Christian Unity became one of the pas- 
sions of his life but to him Unity could not mean disregard of 
truth. As Dr. Murray says, he does not sacrifice “the sovereign 
claims of truth in the interests of a spurious charity.” His ideal 
of Unity was not compromise but comprehension, not surrender 
of the truth but fuller realization of the truth of Christ and 
His Church. He saw, and said, as many are now beginning to 
see, that the main principles for which Catholicism stands and 
the main principles for which Protestantism stands are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary, and that both are nec- 
essary for the fullness of Christian faith and life. Dr. DuBose 
saw clearly the essential place of the Apostolic Ministry in the 
life and work of the Visible, Divinely Constituted Church, 
and its necessity to the life of the Reunited Church. It is of 
the very nature of the Church, he says, to be One, Holy, and 
Catholic, and equally to be Apostolic “because that which is 
one must be so in sequence or time, as well as in extension or 
space—from beginning to end, as well as from end to end.” 
To quote the words of Bishop Bratton, Dr. DuBose teaches 
that “the ideal of the Incarnation is that of the One Body; 
the One Church—indwelt by the One Holy Spirit, and just 
as one in its every characteristic and function as it is one in its 
Divine origin and gifts.” “Unity is the pervading essence and 
content of the Church, whose Catholic faith and life and wor- 
ship are its expression. Altogether they comprise, in a wide 
sense, the Catholic Order of the Church—functioning as 
through organs, the powers of the Body—.e., through the min- 
istry ordained of our Lord, and in and through whom He 
dwells and works.” 

The Sacraments, Dr. DuBose tells us, are the acts of God 
Himself. “he Church is “the Life incorporate and corporate 
in Jesus Christ. The Sacraments of life or of the Life, are acts 
not of man but of God, the acts of His incorporation. of us 
into Christ. hey are not expressions of our faith, but of the 
Divine acts of grace and adoption in Christ which are the 
objects of our faith, and in which our faith stands.” To a 
friend he writes: “I want all the Real Presence, all the 
objective Real Presence, I can get in every act of my reli- 
gion.” “I know,” he says, “that in the Sacraments I am living 
at the very perennial springs and fountains themselves of the 
Life which is Christ.” He tells us, as Bishop Bratton says, 
that “there is such a thing as truth of Scripture and a mind of 
the Church to be sought and found, to be held in unity with 
all our might; and when we are thoroughly agreed upon this 
—and seek to understand and share this—we shall not fail to 
accomplish great things toward that necessary objective, that 
Divine result, of Christian Unity.” 

What we need, he writes, is “to be able to answer on the 
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right side such questions as these: Are we, so far as in us 
lies, in love and sympathy and unity with Christ and Chris- 
tianity wherever these may be? If not in actual or outward 
communion with, are we responsible for and guilty of aliena- 
tion and separation from any part of the living, loving, and 
working Body of Jesus Christ in this world? How deeply. and 
sincerely are we wishing, praying, and laboring to be one with 
God and Christ and all Their living and saving presence and 
operation in our universal humanity.” ““The present business 
of every fragment of Christianity is to set itself in prepara- 
tion and readiness to be at one with every other. But we shall 
never prevail against any ism, or replace it with anything 
better, until we learn to meet and overcome it with a true and 
real catholicity.” 

Dr. DuBose sees that the sacramental principle is the soul 
of the Christian religion, that the religion of the New Tes- 
tament is sacramental through and through, and that this ts 
the principle of the whole universe which finds its supreme 
expression and fulfillment in the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is this which is brought out in his book The Reason 
of Life, which he wrote at the age of 76, to which Bishop 
Bratton devotes two most important and suggestive chapters. 
Nothing could be more timely, nor more pertinent to the 
present tendencies of religious thought, than the presentation 
in that volume of the two fundamental truths of religion and 
of life, the truths of the Divine Transcendence and the Divine 
Immanence. As strongly as Karl Barth himself, Dr. DuBose 
insists upon the basic truth of the Divine Transcendence, but 
he insists equally upon the truth of the Divine Immanence tor 
which Dr. Barth’s teaching seems to leave little place. Both of 
these truths, Dr. DuBose shows, are essential to our having 
a true knowledge of God and equally essential to our com- 
prehension of the purpose of life, and understanding of its 
destiny. 

The Logos Incarnate whom St. John presents as ideal 
formative principle of the world and immanent in it “must 
both be distinguished from God Himself, and be identified with 
Him.” “The failure properly to distinguish is pantheism, 
the failure properly to identify is deism; while the proper 
adjustment of distinction and identification is a true theism. 
The problem involved is the reconciliation of the counter truths 
of the immanence and transcendence of God. The difficulty 
may be primarily a metaphysical one but it ends also in a 
moral one.” 

We can find neither reason nor meaning in life or in the 
universe unless we accept the mighty truth which the New 
Testament declares, the truth of the Word made flesh, God 
Himself Incarnate in Jesus Christ, the Eternal God creating 
all things, manifesting Himself in all things, but also outside 
of, before, and above all things. Dr. DuBose is fully alive to 
the position of the many thinkers who are “ready to recognize 
reason in the order of the world as the principle and cause of 
its being, as well as of its order, who nevertheless hesitate to 
ascribe the world’ reason to a Person, or to call it God,” As 
Bishop Bratton says, his aim is ‘‘to meet them on their own 
ground and demonstrate the reconciliation which to him is 
both reasonable and inevitable.” The principle of religion, Dr. 
DuBose says, is “that God is source and cause of all’; the 
principle of science, which is wholly evolutional, is “that all 
things make themselves, become what they are by causes and 
processes immanent in themselves, and that are themselves.”’ 
“Science and religion,” he says, “will finally meet on a com- 
mon truth which will fully justify them both.” 


(Continued on page 463) 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Rev. John W. Norris, Editor 
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OOPERATION in Church music, as in anything else, 

cannot be one-sided. The choirmaster must be willing 

to codperate with the rector of a parish in the same 
degree that the latter must codperate with him. Most partic- 
ularly must the organist-choirmaster realize that his part of 
the public worship is not something apart and distinct from 
that of the priest, but that the two parts must be welded to- 
gether into a whole. 

Not without justification have choirmasters been charged 
with being interested only in the music. They have resented 
suggestions and felt that their field was one in which their 
technical training sufficed. The choirmaster must realize that 
his function is subordinate to the service and not superior to or 
independent of it. A choirmaster who approaches his task with 
this viewpoint is on the road to making his art the “handmaid” 
of religion. 

One of the most important factors in the establishing of 
this viewpoint is to recognize (as Davies and Grace point out 
in their book, Music and Worship) that music in the Church 
is of two kinds: that which is part of the act of worship, and 
that which is an aid to worship. Musical settings of the acts 
of worship include chants, canticles, and the great hymns of 
the Liturgy (the Communion service). Music that aids wor- 
ship includes compositions for the organ, anthems, cantatas, 
and oratorios. 

Recognition of such a division calls for a careful selection 
of material to be used, if the work of the choir is to be part 
ot the offering to God and not simply a sop of entertainment 
devised to increase the congregation. 

It becomes necessary therefore for the choirmaster to estab- 
lish definite standards in the selection of the music for the 
Church, and not accept anything because it is easy or “‘pretty,” 
or even because it is the work of a famous composer. Service 
music must be devotional and give full value to the words 
being sung. Anthems should be selected. which bear out the 
teaching of the Church or to emphasize the teaching which the 
priest is giving in his sermons. The following suggestions have 
been made by the commission on music of the diocese of 
Pennsylvania to guide choirmasters in selecting music: 

(1) The compass of the various parts should not go beyond 
what the available voices can manage with comfort and ease. 

(2) It is desirable that the music reflect the natural accents 


and rhythm of the words to which it is set, and that there be 
no undue repetition of the text. 


(3) The melody should be natural, sustained, and inspired 


by the words, and the rhythm sober and dignified. All triviality 
of melody and rhythm should be excluded. 


(4) The harmonic structure should be sound and the har- 
mony unforced. 


(5) The words should be permeated with a real religious 
and devotional spirit, and not weakly sentimental nor theatrical. 


———_¢—______ 
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The Missionary Spirit 
An address at the Pan-American Conference of Bishops, October 16th 
By the Rt. Rev. John Dauglish 


Lord Bishop of Nassau 


T IS A COMMONPLACE to say that a very notable 

advance has been made in recent years in the education of 

public opinion about the work of missions. Administrators 
and others in countries overseas have long enough been glad 
to use the intimate knowledge so hardly earned by missionaries 
and so gladly shared. 

While we acknowledge all this with gratitude the day has 
not yet come when we can cease to try 


song of the birds, yes, and the lives of the beasts who die that 
they may live, and reach the climax of their worship when in 
union with Christ they offer themselves, their souls and bodies 
as a living, rational sacrifice for God’s will expressed in love. 

Most certainly when this sense of universal mission fails 
in a church or congregation, is not externalized in alms and 
self-sacrifice and expressed in prayer, the divine flame flickers 


to educate public opinion within the aan 
Church. It is not so long since I heard of 7 
a church warden in a well-known church 
in England, who at the annual parochial 
meeting remarked that they would never 
get the finances of the church into really 
good shape until they could stop those 
leakages. You will not need to be told that 
what he signified by the term leakages was 
the money given for work overseas. This 
is not to say that we need to confine our 
attention to church wardens. The day has 
not yet dawned when bishops at home will 
try to persuade their best incumbent, or a 
rector his best assistant priest, to leave the 
diocese or parish, and to take up work in 
some foreign place away from home, where 
power and ability are desperately needed. 

We still have to work out for every- 
one a theology and philosophy of mission- 
ary work, and this is strange because the 
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and dies. There is many a spiritual death 
because of a refusal to recognize that the 
order of all spiritual advance lies in the 
giving up of a known security and good 
to hazard it at the call of God in new work 
and new fields. I would go further and say 
that it is for this that what we know as 
the gambling instinct is so deeply im- 
planted in men and women. It is a prosti- 
tution to use it in the hope of making 
easy money, when it is meant for heroes 
and the glorious risks and adventures of 
faith. 

So much for that, but if you will allow 
me, | have something more to say and I 
am frankly nervous because it is not easy 
to express, and if I fail I shall fail badly. 

I must be speaking in the hearing of 
those, especially those responsible for a 
diocese overseas, who in these last years 
have been terribly burdened by financial 
anxiety. 


mission first began when God sent forth 
His only begotten Son. We, Sunday by 
Sunday, feast day by feast day, express 
our belief in an Apostolic Church, and 
blandly forget that at any rate part of the meaning of Apos- 
tolic is “sent on a mission.” The very building of our churches 
should suggest a mission. We do not build churches because 
God cannot be found or worshiped outside them. God is the 
God of all space and all space is present to him, while a church 
symbolizes this omnipresent omnipotence. What we do is not 
to enclose God but to enclose within four walls a tiny fragment 
of space in a building as costly as our purse can buy, bring all we 
can of art and beauty into it, and resolve that in a world so 
largely in rebellion this enclosed place shall at least be devoted 
to the worship and glory of God, be used for His sovereignty. 
Then because a symbol can never remain only a symbol, but 
must from its very self partake of the nature of an instrument, 
the church building, symbolizing with its soaring tower, with 
the magnificence of its architecture, with the glory of its art, the 
infinite glories of the Most High, becomes, when rightly used, 
an effective instrument for the extension of His glory among 
men. Here in the building meet men and women proclaiming 
the Apostolic Creed, who themselves are representatives of all 
redeemed creation, in their capacity of the priesthood of the 
whole body, and bring to God an offering for His use and 
beauty of sunrise and sunset, the blossom of the flowers, the 
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THE BISHOP OF NASSAU 
His Lordship is shown as he arrived on an 
Eastern Airlines plane from his Bahama Islands 
Pan-American Conference. 


If I sketch in the situation as it ap- 
peared to me it is because I cannot know 
how it appeared to others. 

When I came out of the diocese of Nas- 
sau I already knew that the schooner used by my predecessor had 
been, through no fault of his, lost at sea, and that it was not in- 
sured; that I was faced by the problem of obtaining the neces- 
sary $10,000 for equipping another craft in order to visit my 
long island diocese and the very, very poor Church people, who 
live in small settlements in our out islands. I knew too that the 
Sisters, who had long been working in the diocese, had been 
withdrawn just before my arrival by their Mother House. This 
meant the closing of our last remaining important school and 
inflicted what has so far proved an irreparable loss. On top of 
this came the conversion of the British 5% loan, in which we 
had too much of our investments, into one of 344%, so that for 
every £100 of income we now drew £70. There was yet another 
biow to fall. In the same year the islands were swept by hur- 
ricanes. And before the end of my first year we had 11 out 
island churches destroyed. Hurricanes have almost every year 
since taken their toll. 

I hope I may be forgiven if I felt that the whole structure 
of our organization was falling about my ears. You ‘must 
picture then a small band of a bishop and a few overworked 
priests, made terribly aware of their own inefficiency and 
powerlessness. And still today they know their weaknesses. 
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Yet it has been these very five years that God has chosen for 
giving us a very great increase, not only in communicants, but 
in vigor of Church life and in self help. If I say to you that 
last year our ragged and poor Colored folk in the out islands 
put up $2,625, that is £525, for the support of their clergy, 
I suppose it does not sound much. To me who knows a little 
of the depths of their poverty it means something more than 
generosity, when in addition they give free labor for building 
and repair purposes. 


F YOU ASK me how this has been effected, I can only say 

that I do not know, unless it be by prayer. Once every year 
all the clergy without exception are called in for a three day 
retreat and I am sure that much arises from that. It comes to 
this, we have planted and watered very inadequately and God 
has given increase. We are still struggling with an impossible 
work and are amazed at what God has done for us. We are but 
we ought not to be. God is not tied by our organizations and 
is unhindered by slumps. After all the work is His and He 
takes care of it. 

Right Reverend Fathers, I have said this, I do not doubt, 
clumsily. It is not easy to reveal in public what is in the depths 
of one’s heart, and if in any word or by any inflection of voice 
I have given the impression that I am trying to lecture my 
betters, I have failed and ask your pardon. 

But after all the tale is not a new one. To the greatest of 
all missionary bishops came the revelation that he preached 
with power in a city called Corinth when he spoke of and 
identified himself with a crucified Saviour. And the tale is 
not an old one. Still today the weakness of God is stronger 
than men, His folly wiser far than all our cleverness. Still 
today there “are not three Almighties but one Almighty.” 
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How to Go to Church 


HERE ARE, I am afraid, a great many people who do not 

enjoy Church-going, and I am inclined to think one reason is 
that they have never learned how to go to Church. Our devotional 
manuals tell us that we should go with penitence and faith, and 
that is profoundly true. But four other things seem to be very 
desirable. 

The first is to have the habit. The person who goes rarely or 
spasmodically seldom likes it as much as one who goes regularly. 
Therefore, when Sunday morning comes, it is better not to regard 
it as an open question, but to think, “Of course I’m going to 
Church.” The habit of regular Church-going is an enormous 
factor of strength and happiness in one’s life.” 

The second thing is to devote a little time to getting oneself 
in the proper frame of mind. A man usually takes some pains 
about putting on his Sunday suit. Why should he not give some 
attention to the preparation of his spirit as well as his body? 
This can be done by thinking of his purpose in going to Church. He 
is going to give something and to get something. So he makes sure 
he has his weekly envelope or other offering in his pocket, and 
more important still, that he has himself ready to offer. He goes 
in a receptive mood, for, after all, it is the seekers who are 
generally the finders. . . 

Thirdly, he goes buoyantly, because he is going to lift up his 
heart above the dead level of the week, and walk with God on 
His holy, sun-lit hill. 

Fourthly, he goes joyously, because he is going to bear witness 
to God, and to give some expression of his belief and love and 
gratitude. . . . He goes with a sense of goodness, because he is 
going to his Father’s House. 

Truly, I believe it makes all the difference how one goes to 


Church. 
—The late Bishop Davies, of Western Massachusetts. 
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Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander, D.D., Editor 


Our Lord as Preacher: His Aim (Continued) 
IV 


T HAS BEEN SAID, in a rather striking paradox, that 

our Lord came, not to preach the Gospel, but that there 

might be a Gospel to be preached. That is, in effect, what 
we are maintaining here. He, Himself, is the Gospel: not any- 
thing He said, but He Himself. All His preaching may be put 
into three words: ‘‘Come unto Me.” 

Now as to the evidence. First there is the fact that He 
refused to use, certainly He did not use, the written word. On 
one occasion we are told that “He stooped down and wrote 
with His finger on the ground.” Apparently that was the only 
time He wrote, and that was all He wrote—and that was 
nothing. It seems a sort of “parable in action,” as though, by 
this outward gesture, He would show how foreign to His 
ministry were the prescriptions or definitions of a written 
code. His critics had been busy with the Mosaic law. They had 
quoted it against Him. “Moses in the law commanded that 
such (as this woman) should be stoned. What sayest Thou?” 
He made no answer. They utterly mistook His mission. He 
was not there to enforce old laws or to enact new ones. What 
He said and did rested wholly with Himself. ““Woman, hath 
no man condemned thee?” “No man, Lord.” ‘Neither do I 
condemn thee: go and sin no more.” 

Now there can be no question of our Lord’s profound rev- 
erence for the Scriptures of His day, known to us as the books 
of the Old Testament. He preached from them as from God’s 
word. He quoted them as confirming His teaching and His 
mission. Neither is there any question of His claim to super- 
sede them. “It was said to them of old time but (now) I say 
to you.” What is of great significance is that, in superseding 
them, He added nothing to them. The old authoritative writ- 
ings were not to be replaced by new ones of. which He and 
His disciples should be authors. His Gospel was not a verbal 
message. His Gospel was in action, not in words. Words must 
be used to proclaim it. Else it could not be known. But words 
could not contain it. His coming, His presence, all that He, 
and He alone, could do, and longed to do, for men: that was 
the “good news,” the “glad tidings,” the fulfillment of divine 
promises and human hopes. 

The fact then that our Lord wrote nothing helps our argu- 
ment. But it is “the argument from silence” which is always 
unconvincing by itself. There is one consideration, however, 
as positive as it is striking, which seems to justify our use of 
the argument from silence: namely, the preaching of His 
apostles. They went out to give the world what they had 
learned from Him. Every one of them, each in his own way, 
preached Jesus Christ; Jesus, as Lord; not His wise words, 
not the great truths He uttered, but Him Himself. He was 
their Gospel, and the whole of it. Their preaching began with 
Him, led to Him, ended in Him. All apostolic preaching can 
confidently be put into three words: “Come unto Him.” That 
is real evidence. And there is more. 


—~ 


THe CuHurcH, like all other institutions, most benefits those 
who make the most of it. —St. Paul’s Messenger. 
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World Peace and Missions 


Report of the Findings Committee of the Pan-American 
Conference of Bishops, Adopted October 17th 
HE PEACE of the world and the Mission of the 
Church are one and inseparable. 
The search for peace by schemes and plans of man’s 
devising alone is doomed to failure. 

There must be a spiritual foundation as the basis of all 
effective plans for peace. 

The spiritual foundation required is to be found in the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

We would emphasize that the inadequacy of the present 
peace machinery is not due to any inherent weakness of a noble 
conception, but to the sin of man; for the Christmas promise 
of peace is only to men of good will. 

As Christians therefore we must confess our failure and 
renew our consecration to the Spirit of our divine Master. 

That God intends a peaceful world—a commonwealth 
of Justice and of Love—we cannot doubt. 

The failure is ours; but under God the future is in our 
hands. 

The reality of the Presence and Power of God’s Holy 
Spirit in our modern life, as in all the past of man’s life, is 
our hope for the future. 

Our need therefore is to learn the mind of God, to make 
our surrender, and become fellow-workers with Him. 

All this depends both on the conversion of the individual 
soul and Christianizing the social order. Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ came to serve and He demands service from His 
followers. 

The service He demands must reach all men everywhere. 

This is the Christian Evangel: “Go ye into all the worta 
and preach the Gospel to every nation.” 


> 
An Apostle of Reality 
(Continued from page 460) 


And today philosophy, psychology, and physical science 
seem to be moving toward this meeting place. They are all 
pointing toward the truth of a spiritual and sacramental uni- 
verse. Sir James Jeans says that modern science seems to him 
to lead to ‘“‘a not altogether dissimilar conclusion” from that 
arrived at by Bishop Berkeley; that all things subsist in the 
mind of an eternal Spirit from whom their objectivity arises. 
‘We may think,” he says, “of the laws to which phenomena 
conform in our waking hours, the laws of nature, as the laws 
of thought of a universal mind:” and “If the universe,” he 
writes, “is a universe of thought, then the creation must have 
been an act of thought. Indeed the finiteness of time and space 
almost compel us, of themselves, to picture the creation as an 
act of thought.” The change which has come about in scientific 
thought seems no less than miraculous. 

And in this day of world confusion when men’s hearts are 
“failing them for fear, and for looking after those things which 
are coming on the earth” the Church must declare with new 
power that vision of truth which will justify both religion 
and science, which alone gives reason and meaning to human 
life, and which is shown to us in the Gospel of the Incarnation. 

Some will feel that in his volume on The Reason of Life 
Dr. DuBose makes his greatest contribution to the thought of 
our time. It will not be out of place to quote here the words 
of this great Christian and great Teacher, so fully character- 
istic of him, spoken just before his death. To the members of 
his family, gathered about him, he said: “You need not think 


that I have not been thinking of death. I have been looking 
at it from all sides. I have looked death in the face, and felt 
it in my body, and I am ready to meet it. I am prepared and 
ready to go to my real home. If God should take me tonight 
I would be glad. The Eternal Father, the Risen Christ, the 
Blessed Holy Ghost, have been my companions.” Bishop 
Bratton’s book should be widely read. It is an admirable 
introduction to the thought of William Porcher DuBose and 
it should lead many to study for themselves the writings of 
this true Apostle of Reality who, in the judgment of many, is 
the greatest religious thinker our country has produced, and 
one of the greatest of our age. 


+ 


God Separates Men 
By the Rev. Paul J. Tillich, Ph.D. 


Professor, Union Seminary, and Christian Refugee from Germany 


HRISTIAN PROPHETISM in all centuries has 
C warned the stabilized Churches not to forget their 

period of emigration, of persecution and underground 
life. The fighters for the rights of man and social justice have 
always challenged the settled classes, which made them ref- 
ugees and prisoners, that they have forgotten their own un- 
settled and fighting period. - 

This, 1 think, is the ultimate point of view, from which 
an emigration such as the present one from Germany has to be 
considered. There are also other possible and very serious 
considerations. 

First of all, the actual situation of a tremendous emergency 
which challenges Christian love; then the special causes of this 
situation, the merely natural fact of racial differences in the 
one group of emigrés, the struggle for peace, social justice, 
and the rights of man in the other group, both challenging the 
Christian conscience, the former by their innocent suffering, 
the latter by their defense of indispensible elements of Chris- 
tianity. 

As an emigré with emigrés I confess frankly that I feel 
much more the tragic complexity of a real destiny in the 
present emigration than a simple and one-sided immorality. 
And just this feeling that moral categories are insufficient for 
understanding the world situation generally and our own situa- 
tion especially drives me and should drive all of us toward the 
ultimate, the religious, meaning in understanding the fate of 
emigration. , 

Emigration today, especially emigration produced by the 
demoniac power of nationalism, can become a prophetic word 
to the Christian Churches. The fact of separation from their 
homeland, experienced by thousands and thousands of people, 
can become a manifestation of the limited meaning of nation 
and homeland compared with the unlimited meaning of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Emigration by itself is a protest against the nationalistic 
distortion of Christianity and defamation of humanity. The 
support of emigrés is a support of this prophetic protest 
against the demonry of religious nationalism. 

Emigration can become a symbol for humanity beyond na- 
tional and racial divisions. It can become a sign for the 
Christian Churches to resist the rather irresistible temptation 
of nationalism in our period. 

There should live the consciousness that emigration is a 
religious category concerning every Christian, indicating the 
majesty of God and the exclusiveness of His command, sep- 
arating us at times from home and family and soil and nation 
and every other thing on earth. 
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A Message from Your Bishops 
Adopted by the House of Bishops, October 16, 1936 


of Chicago has during its deliberations had conspicu- 

ously before it four matters: the Church’s Mission ; 
the Church’s spiritual life; the unity of Christ’s Church ; the 
peace of the world. 

Our first responsibility is the Church’s mission to the 
world. 

We record our whole-hearted approval of the recent 
statement of the National Council upon this subject. Despite 
drastic cuts the missionary work of the Church is being carried 
on with courage and with sacrifice. 

Nevertheless we remind the Church that holding the line 
is not enough. We must go forward. To do so requires com- 
municants who are not indifferent but interested, not ignorant 
but informed, and whose giving to the support of the Church 
is based not upon impulse but upon income. 

The Forward Movement has already inspired many of 
us with a new consecration to the purpose of God. The spir- 
itual life of our people is being deepened. We thank God for 
the leadership the Forward Movement Commission is giving 
us, and pray His continued blessing upon that work. 

The Peace of the World is a vital concern to the Church. 
Peace is more than the elimination of war. In God’s will 
is our peace. Only as men submit themselves to the reign of 
God can they find abiding peace. 

Against every force making for the debasement of life 
and the destruction of order the Church of Christ must as- 
semble its utmost resources of intelligence, sacrifice, and love. 
The Church is the messenger of peace. No pressure of a 
sinful and selfish world must turn it from that goal. 

As: Christian citizens of the American republic we dare 
to hope that our country will undertake a forthright leadership 
in the cause of world peace. 

The unity of the Church is fundamental both to the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God and the Peace of the World. 

We have met where 50 years ago our Church took a 
definite practical step toward unity in setting forth the state- 
ment of principles known as the Chicago-Lambeth Quadri- 
lateral,—the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, 
the two Sacraments as ordained by Christ, and the historic 
episcopate. 

This approach toward unity has been fostered by the able 
and devoted work of our own Commission on Faith and 
Order. As we record our gratitude for steady progress toward 
unity among Christian people, we commend to the prayers of 
the Church two approaching world conferences—one on Faith 
and Order, and the other on Life and Work. 

Inscribed upon the Altar Cross in the very Cathedral in 
which we have met are these words: 

“The world turns over: the Cross stands.” 

Our faith is unshaken. 

We know our Leader. 

We go forward with Him who is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever. ; 


, SHE HOUSE OF BISHOPS meeting in the diocese 


os + 
Looking at the World 
Dee WORLD is a looking glass, and gives back to every man 


the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, and it in turn will 
book sourly upon you; laugh at it, and with it, and it is a jolly, 
kind companion. 


—William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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| CHURCHWOMEN TODAY 


Ada Loaring-Clark, Editor 


Woman’s Auxiliary Executive Board Meetings 

} \HE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iarv held most interesting meetings last month. Much 
of interest to the women of the Church was discussed, 

the chief topic being the receipt of the official report of the 

educational secretary, Miss Margaret Marston, who visited 

our missions in the Orient from October, 1935;-to June, 1936. 

In speaking of her itinerary we found that Miss Marston 
went to Syria and Palestine, where she saw Canon Bridgeman 
and his work. In Cairo Miss Marston visited the new church 
which is a memorial to Canon Gairdner. She saw something 
of the Church in India, where she was the guest of Bishop and 
Mrs. Azariah of Dornakal. In Singarene, India, she visited 
the Rev. and Mrs. George Van B. Shriver, who with Brinkley 
Snowden are our only missionaries in India. 

Miss Marston went to the Philippines about Christmas- 
time and helped with preparations for that festival for some 
of the Igorot children. In China and Japan she saw many 
interesting aspects of life among these Orientals and not only 
visited many of our American missions but also those of the 
Church of England when opportunity offered. Miss Marston 
had a unique experience in seeing the missionary outpost at 
Shansi where but few foreigners have ever been and no repre- 
sentatives from the Church Missions House. Miss Marston’s 
message to all the differing Oriental peoples was, of course, 
given through an interpreter. We shall hope to deal with sey- 
eral of her recommendations in another issue. 


Officers 
RS. EDWIN ALLEN STEBBINS of Rochester, N. Y., 


will be the person nominated as presiding officer for the 
triennial meeting in Cincinnati; and the new officers for the 
coming year of the executive board are: chairman, Miss Mary 
E. Johnston of Glendale, Ohio; vice-chairman, Miss Mary 
Louise Pardee of New Haven, Conn.; secretary, Mrs. Benja- 
min S. Brown of Kansas City, Mo. 


Resignation 


HE RESIGNATION of Miss Leila Anderson as field 

secretary was accepted with regret. She goes to California 
to become a student secretary of the YWCA at the University 
of California. 


United Thank Offering 
INTs DIOCESES present the United Thank Offering 


in the fall. It is interesting to note that comparison of the 
offering over the same length of time in the last triennium to 
September 1, 1933, showed $343,553 in the treasury and on 
September 1, 1936, $349,814. 


Cuba 


alesse WOMAN’S AUXILIARY of Cuba has recently 
been organized nationally in that country and js to hold 
its first national convention in December. The women in 
Cuba are anxious to obtain Spanish translations of Auxiliary 
publications, especially on the United Thank Offering. In 
order to help in starting the new organization, the executive 
board made a small appropriation to provide two United 
Thank Offering leaflets and the prayer card in Spanish. 


Peo scOR THE DAY 


Edited By 


Elizabeth McCracken 


The Archbishop of York’s W. B. Noble Lectures 


THe CHurcH anp Its Tracuinc Topay: William Belden 
Noble Lectures. Harvard University. By William Temple, 
Archbishop of York. New York. Macmillan. 1936. Pp. ix- 
49. $1.00. 


HE TWO LECTURES making this book were delivered 

in the Memorial Church, Harvard University, on Decem- 
' ber 17 and 18, 1935, during Archbishop Temple’s recent 
visit to this country. The Nature and Task of the Christian 
Church, and Christian Theology and Modern Thought are the 
titles. “It is evident that any treatment of those themes, which 
can be undertaken within the space of a single lecture each, can 
be only an outline.” These are among the Archbishop’s intro- 
ductory words. He stands by them, for he knows that the topics 
are tremendous and that in brief space they may be suggestively 
rather than thoroughly dealt with. One almost feels that the 
treatment is a little bit too superficial and that the argument 
is rather too facile. Together the lectures are hardly more 
substantial than sermons a thoughtful preacher might deliver to 
a thoughtful congregation. They would appeal to those who 
already agree; they would hardly convince the searcher for the 
truth. And yet the lectures are good reading. Their style is, of 
course, charming. In the first, the community rather than the 
individual is emphasized as the unit of religion, and in the 
second, the initiative of God as personal Will. It is an admirable 
double truth—the Church and an active God. One hopes that, 
one of these days, the Archbishop will turn each lecture into a 
book, so that his readers may follow more closely his reasoning 
along both of these significant lines. 

Henry Braprorp WASHBURN. 
pull 


A Book of Book Reviews 


CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. By Charles 8. Macfar- 
land. Revell. 1936. Pp. 204. $1.50. 


EACTIONS to this collection of literary appraisals will de- 

pend largely upon whether the reader can stand an entire 
volume of reviews from one pen, however skilled. For it is a 
group of 41 reviews by the literarily energetic general secretary 
emeritus of the Federal Council of Churches. Most of them ap- 
peared in the review columns of the Reformed Church Messenger 
and other religious magazines during 1935. 

Fortunately the author’ is one who believes in reviews “which 
present the thought of the author, rather than the dialectical skill 
of the reviewer.’ He has a real knack for telling his readers 
what the books say. His broad international contacts enable him 
to throw interesting sidelights on these authors. He has wisely 
arranged his discriminating appraisals under nine specific headings, 
such as Contemporary Theology, Religion and Modern Psychol- 
ogy, and Humanism: the Common Foe. He is at his best in dis- 
cussing publications dealing with his favorite theme of Christian 
unity. 

Yet the book is marred by an absence of modesty, almost dis- 
ingenuous, by which the author includes three of his own volumes 
although no other writer appears more than once. And the longest 
review of all is devoted to Chaos in Mexico: The Conflict of 
Church and State by Charles 8. Macfarland! Naturally no writer 
is competent to review his own brain children. Hence this author 
merely presents digests of his own three volumes. 

Churchmen will be interested to note that four volumes by 
Anglicans are included. These are Frontiers of Christian T hink- 
ing, by Frederick C. Grant, What Did Jesus Think? by Stanley 
Brown-Serman and Harold A. Prichard, What is This Christian- 
ity? by Edward S. Woods, Bishop of Croydon, and Convictions, 
edited by Leonard Hodgson, Canon of Winchester. Dean Grant 
may be surprised to find himself labeled ‘“‘a liberal and ecumenical 
Anglican,” while all Churchmen will be interested to learn that 
one of the three movements professing to meet the need of the 
present hour is “Anglican sacramental ritualism.” The reader is 
left quite uncertain as to whether by the “so-called Oxford 
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Movement” the author means to indicate the Catholic Revival 
or Buchmanism. 

In a concluding chapter, Contemporary Trends and Ten- 
dencies, Dr. Macfarland gives a skillful summarization. “There 
is no little coherence and continuity in this diverse group of vol- 
umes, indicating that the Spirit of God is moving, as it always 
has, over the waters of contemporary thought.” Although Kar] 
Barth’s theology of crisis is not adopted, his influence is apparent. 
“Present day studies on both social and personal salvation are 
characterized by the relative absence of any antithetical treat- 
ment.” : 

A volume of this type particularly demands more thorough 
indexing than this received. C. RANKIN BARNES. 

eats ts 


A Life of the Maréchal de Rochambeau 


RocHAMBEAU: FaTHER AND Son. A Life of the Maréchal de 
Rochambeau. By Jean Edmond Weelen. With the Journal 
of the Vicomte de Rochambeau (hitherto unpublished). 
Translated by Lawrence Lee. Henry Holt. $3.00. 


HIS EXCELLENT life of a great French soldier of the 
18th century does justice to one who did a great but not 
sufficiently recognized service to the Colonies in the American 
Revolution. Marshal Rochambeau, a trained and widely expe- 
rienced soldier contributed effectively to the final defeat of the 
British at Yorktown. That he was a great man as well as a 
great soldier was abundantly demonstrated by his willingness to 
accept the leadership of Washington, with whom, however, he 
had great influence especially in the plans for the final, successful 
campaign. In their preparation he had to convince the American 
General of their soundness and this was no easy undertaking for 
Washington showed a tendency to lean more on the advice of 
the more popular, but less experienced Lafayette. Rochambeau 
in his wisdom and prudence truly rendered great services to the 
American Revolution. This volume is in two parts: a life of the 
Marshal by M. Wheelen, the official biographer whom the 
Rochambeau family have allowed to have access to letters and 
private documents; and the diary, never before published, in 
which Marshal de Rochambeau’s son, who accompanied him on 
the expedition to America, recorded impressions of the Amer- 
icans, their country, and the campaign in which both Rochambeaus 
participated. The parts together provide an interesting commen- 
tary on the history of the late 18th century in America. Indeed 
the son’s comments are piquant at times and highly illuminating. 
To illustrate—after describing the wealth and prominence of 
Pennsylvania, he says of Philadelphia: “Many Quakers, the 
founders of Pennsylvania, live in this city and state. This sect 
is little loved by the other sects because it furnishes nothing toward 
the expenses of the war, and because the others feel that the 
Quakers’ cleverness in business matters is somewhat too fine.” 
Rochambeau stands out in these pages as a man of high 
character. Some of his letters, and especially one to Lafayette 
(page 89) breathe an exalted spirit that shows clearly how fine 
were his motives. As his biographer justly remarks “the more 
circumstances demanded revenge, the larger Rochambeau showed 
himself to be.” We are fortunate to have this additional contri- 
bution to an understanding of the critical years of the nation’s 
birth. Ciinton Rocers WoopruFF. 


—_——_o——— 
Sir Thomas More in Fiction 
THe Krno’s Goop Servant. By Olive B. White. Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
HIS VOLUME is a belated contribution to the 400th anni- 
versary of the death of Sir Thomas More, who was executed 
in 1535. It deals, in the form of a novel, with the events of the 
last six years of his life, when as Chancellor of England he was 
forced into unwilling collision with King Henry VIII; and it 
concludes with his trial and execution. The author has studied 
the period with great care and aims at historic precision in her 
treatment; but she has overloaded the story with so much detail 
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that the action is slowed down and the actors lose animation, 
And she has made no attempt to disguise Roman Catholic sym- 
pathies. Be Ee 


a ad 
A Social Philosophy of Education 


A PuiosopHy oF FrienpsHip. By Herbert Martin. The Dial 
Press, New York. $1.00. 


PHILOSOPHY OF FRIENDSHIP is not only a philoso- 

phy ably presented but also a program urged with fervent 
insistence. Dr. Martin, who is professor of philosophy in the 
University of Iowa, is convinced that the world of traditional 
things has passed and that we now face the opportunity of a new 
age. He describes his essay as ‘‘a brief introduction to a social 
philosophy of education.” The book is a moving call to envisage 
the life of today in its new vision of internationalism. The author 
points out certain changes which can be achieved by definite 
means, which are at hand for our disposal. 

Dr. Martin’s treatise, which is lucid and readable, opens with 
a discussion of the problem of education. He says that “new 
schools for old, productive of participation and leadership for 
world life, are an urgent need.’ An effective curriculum and 
trained teachers are necessary desiderata of a proper educational 
program. Considering citizenship, he makes it clear that to train 
the coming generation as good citizens, we must bring about an 
expansion of interest and activity in the life of both present and 
future citizens. Linked with these thoughts are the discussions on 
good will, attitudes, culture, and friendship. 

In the concluding chapter on humanity we have a suggested 
Odyssey of a self into its becoming. “From potentiality to actu- 
ality, from sensitivity to meaning and imagination, from custom 
to conscience, from self-centeredness to social consciousness, from 
the family to humanity”: this is the route taken by the soul in 
its spiritual adventure. The last chapter is splendid. Each chapter 
concludes with a suitable bibliography. 

ALBERT E. GREANOFF. 


———@—-— 
New York Political Clubs 


PotiticaL Ciuss or New York. By Roy V. Peel. Putnams. 
$3.00. 


NE OF THE interesting and encouraging developments of 

the past decade has been the application of research methods 
to the study of political questions. This involves personal, first 
hand study instead of dependence on hearsay and rhetoric. One 
of the pioneers in establishing this method of treatment was Dr. 
John T. Salter, now professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His book on The Boss, noticed in these 
columns on its appearance, was based on careful personal study 
of politicians and political leaders. This present volume of Prof. 
Peel’s is based on similar studies and is a factual presentation 
of the subject, which is far more effective in forming permanent 
public opinion than denunciation and objurgation, no matter how 
brilliantly presented. His investigations included 750 nationalist 
clubs and 32 racial clubs. With the notable exception of Great 
Britain, every country in Europe, no matter how small, is on his 
list of representative clubs, which includes 130 Italian clubs, 
31 Jewish, 25 Polish, 22 Negro, and finally ends with two 
Chinese clubs. The folklore, the native dances, the costumes, the 
national féte days—all the particular institutions of national and 
racial groups are used by club leaders to keep voters in line. 
Ostensibly, most of the clubs are social but the word “social” is 
made to include nearly everything that can happen to the mem- 
bers. In other words they are social in a broad sense of the word, 
as Jane Addams pointed out years ago, performing services that 
are now undertaken by unselfish private organizations. Marriage, 
funerals, financial needs, trouble with the police, unemployment, 
sickness, and a score of other activities all come within the scope 
of these clubs, and their unremitting efforts, for they recognize 
no holidays, except to celebrate them and no vacations, except 
to provide them for deserving constituents. 

Believing that the problem of the political clubs and their 
role in social and governmental affairs is one which is funda- 
mentally important, Dr. Peel has gathered in these pages a truly 
immense amount of information that will prove of interest to 
the student of municipal affairs, to those interested in their 
improvement, and by no means the least, to politicians, for in a 
way the book affords a guide as to how such clubs should be run. 


Those who are concerned in interesting people, young and 
old, in their causes, and this includes Church workers, will find 
in these pages highly suggestive discussions of group psychology 
and how it has been applied, ofttimes unconsciously, effectively. 

CLINTON RoGers WoopRUFF. 


a ge 
Deservedly a Best-Seller 


Gone With THE Winp. By Margaret Mitchell. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 


HIS NOVEL has justly been the “best seller” of the past 

season, as the author has accomplished the feat of holding 
the reader’s interest for a thousand pages without a let-down. 
At times, in fact, this interest is breath-taking. Best of all is the 
account of Sherman’s Atlanta campaign as experienced in Atlanta; 
we are made to feel his army drawing on relentlessly until his 
guns are heard by a hushed and waiting city, and see then the 
rising panic of the siege and the final evacuation. To be able to 
carry on the story from that point into the reconstruction period 
without a hopeless anticlimax is no small achievement. 

Less effective is the character drawing. Scarlett O’Hara is 
pictured competently enough as attractive, efficient, and ruthless; 
her foil Melanie Wilkes as ultra-feminine in her gentleness 
although fierce in a crisis; Rhett Butler as smooth, cynical, and 
conscienceless. But they play their roles too consistently to be real 
human beings; the book never penetrates under the surface as 
does So Red the Rose, which deals with the same period. Miss 
Mitchell is always the journalist. But she is a journalist of high 
order, and her tale really does go like the wind. 13. 18, 


See eae 
Dr. Oliver’s Latest Story 
GREATER Love. By John Rathbone Oliver. Macmillan. $2.50. 
HIS LATEST novel of Dr. Oliver might very well be 


called a story of service or pastoral theology, exemplifying 
as it does the ministrations of a devoted Roman Catholic priest 
and his mother (by adoption), who was born and raised a Meth- 
odist and and who married a Swedenborgian, as she was constantly 
reminding her hearers. To expiate the sins of another son (also 
an adopted one) the mother and brother start out on the night 
of his supposed execution to give a month of their lives to making 
atonement for the evil which this young man had done. Not to 
concern themselves with any of the affairs of their ordinary 
lives, they set off in their car, hoping that in the 30 days before 
them they might meet people who needed their help. In a small 
New England inn, which they come upon by chance, they find a 
group of perplexed and unhappy individuals: a retired admiral, 
whose life is a blank of dullness now that there is no accus- 
tomed work for him to do; a young Irish boy cheated by hatred 
out of his inheritance; a prominent but physically frightened 
lawyer and his fussy but loving wife; the old squire who lives in 
the past and carries in his heart the memory of a tragic wrong; 
a woman who craves love and has looked for it in strange places; 
a worried business man and his young mistress; the cook with 
varicose veins and her red-haired daughter. 

What a field for exploitation this is and how Filius the priest 
and his equally good and capable mother utilize it constitute a 
good, wholesome story of help to all who love their fellowmen. 
Mater and Filius are characters not soon to be forgotten. 


CLinton RocErs Wooprurr. 
ee 
The Latest Phillpotts Mystery 
A CrosE Caui. By Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. $2.00. 
M* PHILLPOTTS?’ mystery stories are apt to suffer from 


an over-transparency that makes the reader wonder how 
his detectives could miss such palpable clues, The present volume 
is no exception to the rule; his criminal up to the last minute 
deceives not only the police but also a barrister who is supposed 
to have a high rank in criminal practice. Mr. Phillpotts, indeed 
goes so far as to make him an emulator of Clarence Darrow; 
but if Mr. Darrow had been in the case the actual criminal 
would have been discovered long before the trial of an innocent 
sufferer. Indeed, one wonders whether any even moderately com- 
petent lawyer could have delivered such a miraculously inept plea 
as Mr. Phillpotts puts into the mouth of his advocate. ie 


NEWS OF THE CHURCH 


Bishops Advocate 


League Principles 


Christian Social Order Described 
as 
Conference 


VANSTON, ILL.—Adoption of resolu- 

| ees endorsing the “principles” of 
the League of Nations and a mes- 

sage to the Church which calls for the 
Christianizing of the social order featured 
the closing session of the Pan-American 
Conference of Anglican Bishops at St. 
Luke’s ProCathedral, Evanston. 
The resolution with regard 


to the 


Essential by Pan-American | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


League of Nations was offered by Bishop | 


‘Oldham of Albany after the report of the 
findings committee failed to make any 
mention of it. It declares: 

“RESOLVED that this conference of Bishops 


of the Episcopal Church of the United States, 
the Church of England in Canada, and the 


Province of the West Indies, desires to record | 


its conviction that the principles on which the 
League of Nations is founded are essential 
to a peacefully ordered world. We commend 
the efforts of those associations in each coun- 
try which are endeavoring to further the 
interests of the League among respective 
peoples.” 

The findings of the Conference stressed 
the importance of Church unity, world 
peace, and missions, calling the attention 
of Church people to the need for united 
effort on all three subjects. 

[The text of the findings appears on 
page 463 of this week's issue. | 


SEEK LAW-GOVERNED WORLD 


In summarizing the work of the Con- 
ference, Bishop Parsons of California sug- 
gested the possibility of a “League of Na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere.” He as- 


serted that what all the Churches are seek- | 


ing is a “law-governed world.” 

“Nations must recognize that the judg- 
ment of the world should be set above the 
judgment of the individual nations,” said 


Bishop Parsons. Asked about the use of | 
force in making such associations as the | 
League of Nations effective, Bishop Par- 


sons said: “Every time force is used in in- 
ternational affairs, it results in serious 
trouble and usually war.” 


“We must seek,’ he continued, “to build | 


up international goodwill not on sanctions 


and force but on conference and thereby | 


mutual understanding.” 


REPORT CALLED ‘CUP OF TEA” 


When the findings report was submitted 
by the Most Rev. Edward Hutson, Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies, Bishop Mitchell 
of Arizona expressed disappointment in 
the report and called it a “cup of tea.” 
Bishop Johnson of Colorado asked if the 
Bishop of Arizona wanted a “bomb.” 

Bishop Gray of Northern Indiana 


(Continued on page 478) 


Bishop Perry on Way to 
Recovery from Illness 
Provipence, R. I.—Bishop Perry of 
Rhode Island, Presiding Bishop of the 
American Church, is sufficiently recov- 
ered from his illness to be sitting up 


for an hour each day. 


For the past two weeks he has 
been confined to his bed with flebitis. 

It is expected that he will be able 
to be at his office for a short time daily 
next week, but all his engagements up 


to November 15th have been canceled. 


Need of Laboring Laity 
Stressed by Fr. Burton 


New YorK—The Rey. Spence Burton, 
SSJE, was the preacher at the annual serv- 
ice for the Church Army, held in St. James’ 
Church October 11th. Capt. B. Frank 
Mounttford, national director of the Church 
Army, made a short address, welcoming 
officially the new students just entering 
the Church Army Training Center. Fr. 
Burton stressed the necessity of the work 
of laymen in the Church. He said in part: 

“The laity have got to bring souls to 
Christ. We do not need the pew-sitters, the 
talkers, or even the money-givers as we need 
the laborers. We have not learned how to use 
our laymen, and they feel this. It does not 
satisfy them to come to church, sit in the 
pews, and donate money. They are dissatis- 
fied with the clergy because they are not put 
to work along spiritual lines. We clergy often 
do the spiritual work which a layman could 
do far better. Men stop trying when they get 
discontented. Things are reaching such a pass 
that the women of the Church now do most 
of the spiritual work and the clergy simply 
do the talking. The women keep on working, 
no matter how discouraged with the clergy 
they become. The Church Army is using all 
the lay power of the Church.” 

Captain Mountford reminded the con- 
gregation that there are 10,000 villages in 
the United States without a church build- 
ing or a resident pastor. More than 
12,000,000 children under the age of 12 
are receiving no religious instruction what- 
ever. The’ Church Army tries to reach 
these scattered sheep and bring them near 


the fold. 


= 
Dr. Hobbs Injured by Fall 
Evanston, I1tt.—The Rev. Dr. G. 


Warfield Hobbs, editor of the Spirit of 
Missions and head of the publicity depart- 
ment of the National Council, suffered a 
painful leg injury when he fell shortly 
after his arrival here to report the meet- 
ing of the House of Bishops. Dr. Hobbs 
was confined to his hotel room, with his 
leg in a plaster cast, for several days. 
2 
Change in Lexington Paper 

Lexincton, Ky.—The Diocesan News 
of the diocese of Lexington began its 27th 
year with a smaller page size, but more 
frequent issue, becoming a semi-monthly 
publication. 
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Three Missionary 
Bishops Elected 


Archdeacon Ziegler, Dean Beal, 
Dr. Atwill Chosen by House for 
Missionary Districts 


Chicago—The Ven. Winfred H. Zieg- 
ler, Bishop-elect of Wyoming, announced 
on October 16th his intention of accepting 
the election subject to approval of the 
standing committees of the Church. 


Los Angeles—Dean Beal of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, elected Bishop of the Panama 
Canal Zone by the House of Bishops, 
stated that he needed time for careful 
and prayerful consideration before mak- 
ing a decision. 


VANSTON, ILLt.—Bishops were elected 

for three missionary jurisdictions of 

the Episcopal Church by the House 
of Bishops in session here October 13th 
to 16th. 

The Ven. Winfred H. Ziegler, Arch- 
deacon of Chicago, was elected Bishop of 
Wyoming; the Rev. Dr. Douglas Henry 
Atwill, rector of St. Clement’s Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., Bishop of North Dakota; and 
the Very Rev. Dr. Harry Beal, Dean of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, Bishop 


of the Panama Canal Zone. 


| SUBJECT TO CONFIRMATION 


These choices are subject to the accept- 
ance of the bishops-elect and the confirma- 
tion of standing committees of the Church. 
‘They were made in an executive session on 
October 15th, following a service of Holy 
Communion in St. Luke’s ProCathedral 
here, with Bishop Francis, who presided 
over the sessions in the absence of Bishop 
Perry on account of illness, as celebrant, 
Bishop Cook of Delaware as Epistoler, 
and Bishop Rowe of Alaska as Gospeler. 


COMPLIMENT BISHOP FRANCIS 


The House then passed a resolution of 
appreciation of the splendid manner in 
which Bishop Francis presided over the 
sessions, and other resolutions of appreci- 
ation to the Bishop of Chicago and those 
cooperating with him for their gracious 
hospitality, to the secretary of the House, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles L. Pardee, for his 
efficient service, and to the pages of the 
House. 

Another resolution expressed apprecia- 
tion of the services of the chairman of the 
committee on dispatch of business, Bishop 
Sherrill of Massachusetts. 


DEAN BEAL 


The Very Rev. Dr. Harry Beal, who 
was elected Bishop of the missionary dis- 
trict of the Panama Canal Zone, has been 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
for the past 10 years. Dean Beal was born 


in Oneida, N. Y., May 26, 1885. He has 
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Dr. Atwill 


had wide missionary experience, serving as 
Dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, for three years. He was grad- 
uated from Yale University in 1906 and 
from the Episcopal Theological School in 
1911. He was ordained deacon in 1911 and 
priest in 1912 by Bishop Olmstead, begin- 
ning his service to the Church as master of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. Dean 
Beal has served in churches in Constable- 
ville, N. H., Port Leyden and Greig, N. Y.., 
West Newton and Auburndale, Mass., and 
New Bedford, Mass. While in New Bed- 
ford he was president of the social agen- 
cies. He left Grace Church, New Bedford, 
to become Dean of the Cathedral in Cuba 
in 1923. He served as secretary of the con- 
vocation of the district of Cuba while he 
was dean of the Cathedral. Dean Beal was 
a delegate to three General Conventions, 


1928, 1931, and 1934. 


ARCHDEACON ZIEGLER 
The Ven. Winfred Hamlin Ziegler, 


who was elected Bishop of the missionary 
district of Wyoming, has been an Arch- 
deacon in the diocese of Chicago for the 
past five years, assisting Bishop Stewart in 
the administration of diocesan missionary 
work, 

The son of a clergyman, the Rev. Paul 
Ziegler, formerly of Detroit, Archdeacon 
Ziegler has had a wide missionary expe- 
rience. Born November 23, 1885, he was 
graduated from Columbia University in 
1911 and from the Western Theological 
Seminary in 1929, ordained deacon in 1912 
and priest in 1913, beginning his service to 
the Church as missionary in charge of sta- 
tions on Prince William Sound in Alaska. 

He was ordained by Bishop Rowe, vet- 
eran Bishop of Alaska, who was last week 
in Chicago for the sessions of the House 
of Bishops. After three years of work in 
Alaska, the Rev. Mr. Ziegler served in 
Sequim, Wash., then in Lehighton, Pa., 
and from 1919 to 1921 was Dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Albuquerque, N. M. He 
was rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 


Elgin, from 1923 to 1931. During ‘the 


| World War he served as an Army YMCA 
| secretary stationed at Fort Bliss, El Paso, 
| Tex., and later was chaplain of the 14th 


Division U. S. Army, at headquarters. 


REV. DR. ATWILL 

The Rev. Dr. Douglass Henry Atwill 
has been rector of St. Clement’s Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., since 1923. He is a New 
Englander, born in Burlington, Vt., June 
4, 1881. His father was the late Bishop 
Atwill, who was first Bishop of Western 
Missouri. 

The Rev. Mr. Atwill is a graduate of 
Yale, class of 1903, and of the Episcopal 
Theological School, class of 1907. He was 
ordained by his father in 1907. 

His work has included services as rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, Sedalia, Mo., min- 
ister in charge of St. Paul’s Mission, 
Santa Paula, and St. Mark’s Mission, Fill- 
more, Calif., rector of St. Augustine’s Mis- 
sion, St. Louis, Mo. 

He has been editor of the diocesan 
paper, the Church News of Minnesota, for 
a number of years. 


—— 


New C. N. Y. Church Dedicated; 
Clergy Join in Celebration 


Guitrorp, N. Y.—Bishop Coley of 
Central New York dedicated the new stone 
building of Christ Church, Guilford, on 
Tuesday, October 6th. 

Erected .to replace the former frame 
structure which was destroyed by fire last 
December, the new church has been com- 
pleted in the surprisingly short period of 
ten months, due to the leadership of the 
rector, the Rev. George E. Scull, aided 
by the support of the members of the parish 
and the assistance of friends who have 
contributed money and memorials. 

In recognition of the occasion, the fall 
meeting of the 3d district convocation was 
held at Christ Church, all the clergy being 
present as guests of the parish. 

With the clergy in procession around 


_ the church, Bishop Coley blessed about 20 


| memorials, 


| 


| possible. 


Plan Forward Movement 
School for Negro Clergy 


Evanston, I_it.—Following a meeting 


| of the Forward Movement Commission’s 


committee on Negro work held here Octo- 


| ber 14th, announcement was made that a 


school for Negro clergy will be held at St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C., No- 
vember 30th to December 4th. Bishop Wing 


| of South Florida will be dean of the fac- 


ulty of the school, which will be held un- 
der joint auspices of the Forward Move- 
ment and the Washington Cathedral Col- 
lege of Preachers. 

The purpose of the school for Negro 
clergy will be to give its members graduate 
training in preaching and pastoral work, 
and also to prepare them for leadership in 


| the Forward Movement. Fifteen priests 


from as many dioceses are to be invited 
to the school, and if it is successful it is 
hoped to make it an annual feature of the 
College of Preachers. In subsequent years 
it can be held in the college buildings in 
Washington, but this year it has to be held 
elsewhere as it was planned after the 
college’s program had been filled. 

At the meeting of the committee, of 
which Bishop Quin of Texas is chairman, 
plans were also laid for a survey of Negro 
colleges and universities with a view to 
having them adequately served by Church 
chaplains. This survey is to be conducted 
by Bishop Demby, Suffragan of Arkansas. 


— 


Church Students in North Carolina 


RatricH, N. C.—With the opening of 
the many colleges in the diocese of North 
Carolina with increased enrolment, there 
are now at least 1,500 students of the 
Episcopal Church enrolled, according to 
the Rey. A. S. Lawrence, diocesan secre- 
tary. The college committee is trying to 
keep in touch with as many students as 
The diocesan school for girls, St. 
Mary’s, Raleigh, is full to capacity. Sey- 


| eral new members have been added to the 


faculty. 
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Claims Paid Social 
Workers are Needed 


C. R. Woodruff Tells Washington 


Synod Dioceses Should Not De- 


pend on Volunteers 


ILMINGTON, DeLt.—A plea for the | 
employment of salaried — social 


service workers in diocesan depart- | 


ments of social service was made by the | 


Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, associate 


editor of THe Livinc CuHurcH, at the | 


14th synod of the province of Washington, 
which met here October 6th to 9th. 


“There are 13 dioceses in the province of 


Washington,” said Mr. Woodruff. “Each one 


has a social service department or commis- | 
sion functioning more or less actively, func- | 


tioning more or /ess effectively as must all 
organizations that depend on volunteer ef- 
fort, for only one has a compensated secretary 
or executive on whole or part time... . 
Volunteers,” he said, “cannot be depended 
upon for the general planning and follow-up 
so essential to the conduct of such work.” 


At a session in St. Andrew’s Church, | 


O. E. Baker, senior agricultural economist 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, stressed sacrifice in the rural fam- 


ily as needed to replace the spirit of selfish- | 


ness “so prevalent in the capitalistic sys- 


tem.” The meeting was also addressed by | 


the Rev. Lee Rose, who spoke on work in 


the Philippines, and by Dr. John W. Wood, | 


executive secretary of the Foreign and 
Domestic Missions Department of the 
National Council. 


VISIT HISTORIC SPOTS 


On the 7th an expedition was made | 


to Old Swedes Church, Immanuel Church, 
Newcastle, St. Anne’s 
town, and other historic spots in the dio- 
cese, terminating at St. Andrew’s School 
where tea was served and an address given 
by the Rev. Dr. D. A. McGregor on Theo- 
logical Education and the Pastorate. At 
the evening mass meeting, the Rev. Gardi- 
ner M. Day of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., talked on The Synod’s 
Commissions Looking Forward, and Mr. 
Woodruff upon some aspects of social 
service. 

On the 9th Miss Sarah D. Alfriend of 


the diocese of Pennsylvania spoke on One 


Phase of the Church’s Work for Children; | 


and Spencer Miller, Jr., consultant on 
industrial relations to the National Coun- 


cil, on the Church’s Attitude Toward So- 


cial Security. 


BISHOP STERRETT ELECTED 


Bishop Sterrett of Bethlehem was 
elected president of the synod at the busi- 
ness meeting on the 6th, and the reports 
of the various committees were unani- 
mously adopted. The 15th synod will be 
held at St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary met in the ad- 
joining parish house. Mrs. R. S. Kingsley 
of Fairmont, W. Va., was elected provincial 
president. The gathering was addressed by 
Bishop Carson of Haiti and by Miss Sallie 


Deane of the national executive board. 


Church, Middle- | 
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Revive Organization of 
Domestic Mission Heads 


Evanston, ILt.—Revival of the old 
organization of continental domestic 
missionary bishops was determined upon 
at a meeting of Bishops Jenkins of Ne- 
vada, Bartlett of Idaho, Howden of 
New Mexico, Mitchell of Arizona, 
Remington of Eastern Oregon, Cross of 
Spokane, Beecher of Western Nebraska, 
Seaman of North Texas, and Keeler, in 
ae of North Dakota, on October 

4th. 


Common problems in their jurisdic- 
dictions were discussed by the bishops, 
and it was decided that a revival of the 
organization, defunct for the past five 


years, would be of genuine value. 
Bishop Cross is chairman, and Bishop 
Jenkins secretary. 

The missionary bishops hope to de- 
velop an acceptable plan for regulariz- 
ing special appeals, made necessary by 
drastically reduced appropriations, for 
presentation to the coming General 
Convention. 


General Seminary Offers 


Courses for Lay People 


New YorKk—The General Theological 
Seminary is offering two lecture courses for 
qualified laity of New York this season. 
The first of these extension courses began 
on October 5th. It is being conducted by 
the Rev. Dr. M. Bowyer Stewart and the 
Rey. Theodore P. Ferris, and its subject 
is The Christian Doctrine of God and the 
Modern World. This course is open only 
to women. 

The second course, sponsored’ by the 
Church Club of New York, is open only 
to men. It will consist of six lectures, each 
two hours in length, by the Rev. Dr. Burton 
Scott Easton, on The Fundamentals of 
Christianity: A Study of the Teaching of 
Our Lord in the Synoptic Gospels. This 
course, which began on October 14th, will 
include in its work a moderate amount of 
reading by way of preparation and the 
presentation and discussion of papers by 
certain members. 

The seminary inaugurated its extension 
courses last year, with two courses by the 
Rey. Dr. Frank Gavin on The Theology 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, one course for lay- 
men, the other for women. 

The success of the venture has resulted 
in its continuance. 


Build Nurses’ Home for 
Portland, Ore., Hospital 


PortLANp, Ore.—Work was begun 
last week on the construction of a new 
graduate nurses’ home at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital at Portland. This 
is the beginning of a plan of general im- 
provement for this institution. 

As soon as this building is completed 
work will be started on the remodeling 
of the present home for student nurses. 

These two projects call for the in- 
vestment of approximately $120,000, 
most of which sum is already in hand. 
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Discuss Status of 
| Presiding Bishop 


House of Bishops Debates Problem 
| of Increasing Centralization of 
| Church Authority 


VANSTON, ILLt.—The question of the 
E Presiding Bishopric was discussed 

from many points of view by the 
House of Bishops on the second day of its 
meeting here, October 13th to 16th. No 
action was taken on the matter, bishops 
expressing opinions which varied from ad- 
vocating a system with a strong primatial 
| see and a metropolitan for each province 
| to recommending that the Presiding Bishop 
be merely .a presiding officer. 

The discussion was opened by Bishop 
Johnson of Colorado, who as chairman of 
the Committee on Evaluation asked the 
counsel of the House in the matter of the 
| status of the Presiding Bishop. He ex- 
pressed himself as believing it impossible 
to operate the work of the Church suc- 
cessfully with three titular heads: “a Pre- 
siding Bishop who does not administer, a 
president of the National Council who does 
not preside, and a head of the Forward 
Movement who is working along some- 
what parallel lines.” He said he did not 
ask for action by the House, but sought 
aid in the development of plans to be con- 
sidered by the next General Convention. 
Bishop Johnson stated that in his opinion 
a Presiding Bishop should have the same 
kind of authority in the general Church as 
a rector has in a parish and a bishop in a 
diocese; that an executive should be a per- 
son and not a committee; that the Presid- 
ing Bishop should hold office during life or 
up to a fixed retiring age, and that there 
should be a metropolitan see, either fixed or 
rotating. Also he expressed the belief that 
the Presiding Bishop should have an ade- 
quate term of office, definitely defined du- 
ties, and be responsible for the initiative 
in all the general work of the Church. 


CENTRAL AUTHORITY URGED. 
Bishop Johnson asked Bishop McEI- 


wain of Minnesota to speak on the sub- 
ject, as chairman of the General Conven- 
tion’s Commission on the Status of the 
Presiding Bishop. Bishop McElwain said 
that his commission stands for the same 
principle of a centralized authority in the 
administration of the missionary work of 
the Church. The commission wishes, he 
said, to amend the Canons so that a Pre- 
siding Bishop shall serve for a term ex- 
tending until the General Convention fol- 
lowing his attaining the age of 70 years, or 
other suitable term. 

Bishop McElwain believed that the 
problem of a Presiding Bishop’s see could 
be arranged by the securing of a titular 
see, and that when a Bishop is elected to 
the office of Presiding Bishop he shall ask 
for a coadjutor in his own diocese, and 
upon the consecration of such coadjutor, he 
shall resign as Bishop of his diocese. He 
declared that the matter of the title of the 
Presiding Bishop is unimportant, as he is, 
by virtue of his office, Metropolitan and 
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Primate, no matter by what name he is 


called. 
BISHOP STEWART SPEAKS 


Bishop Stewart, also asked to speak on 
the subject by the Bishop of Colorado, ex- 
plained that he is chairman of the commit- 
tee of the National Council on reconstruc- 
tion, and this committee in its work, in- 
evitably must consider the questions rising 
out of the status of the Presiding Bishop. 
The committee of the National Council 
has no thought of influencing the acts of 


the General Convention, Bishop Stewart | 


said, but it is bound to believe that the 
Presiding Bishop should be the administra- 
tive head of the Church, responsible for its 
general missionary, religious education, and 
social service work. He said that no Pre- 
siding Bishop can possibly carry the burden 
of a spiritual leadership such as is ex- 
pected of that office and at the same time 
be a high-powered executive of the work 
of the National Council. 

Bishop Stewart, speaking for his com- 
mittee, was of the opinion that there should 
be an executive vice-president, who should 
be in charge at headquarters, and who is a 
full-time worker, elected by the National 
Council on nomination of the Presiding 


Bishop. 


Bishop Stewart expressed his personal | 


opinion that the Presiding Bishop should 
not be a diocesan bishop, that he should 
have a longer term than at present, with a 
fixed retirement age, and that the titular 
primal see should not be the diocese from 
which the Presiding Bishop is elected. He 
stated that the red herring of archiepisco- 
pacy had been dragged across the trail at 
the latest General Convention, but that 
everyone knows that the title is unimpor- 
tant. He is satisfied, he said, to retain 
the present title, seeking merely that there 
shall be’ developed a more sensible and 
practical organization to forward the work 
of the Church. 

At the afternoon session the problem 
came up for further discussion. 


ADVOCATES DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS 


Bishop Parsons of California asserted 


that the main task of the Presiding Bishop | 


is not the executive function at the Church 


Missions House. Rather, the Presiding 


Bishop has four kinds of work assigned to 
him. First: the Metropolitical—the conse- 
cration of bishops and other official appear- 
ances and functions as Presiding Bishop. 
Bishop Parsons feels that there is no neces- 
sity for such functions to be limited to the 
Presiding Bishop, but that Catholic tradi- 
tion would permit provinces to take care 
of such matters. Second, pastoral work, 
both as to relations with other bishops, and 
to his own diocese. This, he said, is too 
great a task for any one man, and the 
pastoral relation as regards other bishops 
could be delegated largely to the presidents 
of the provinces. It would be a mistake to 
cut a bishop loose from his own diocese. 
Third: ecclesiastical relations with other 
communions. ‘This, Bishop Parsons be- 
lieves, is one of the most important func- 
tions of the Presiding Bishop. The fourth 
kind of work to be done by the Presiding 
Bishop is in connection with missionary and 
educational promotion and administration. 
He does not believe it is necessary for the 
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LEADERS AT MEETING OF BISHOPS 


Left to right: Bishop Stewart of Chicago, host; Bishop Francis of Indianapolis, who presided; the 
Most Rev. Dr. Edward Hutson, Archbishop of the West Indies, distinguished guest. 


Presiding Bishop to supervise details of | ing office. We definitely complicate the whole 


such work, but that the detail may well be | 


delegated to competent officers. Bishop 
Parsons is of the opinion that the six-year 
term is a mistake, and that the office of 
Presiding Bishop should be a life tenure 
until the age of 68. 


BISHOP COOK ADVOCATES “AUTHORITY” 


Bishop Cook announced to the House 
in the course of discussion of the status 


of the Presiding Bishop that he would not | 


consider reélection as head of the Council. 


“The National Council needs someone 
with authority,’ said Bishop Cook. ‘The of- 
fice of Presiding Bishop should be a continu- 


Proselytizing Not Policy 
of Church, Bishops State 
EvANSTON, ILL.—A statement, pre- 
sented by Bishop Wilson of Eau Claire, 
from the Joint Commission for Con- 
ference with the Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Lutheran Churches, was 
adopted by the House of Bishops at its 
meeting here, clarifying the Church’s 
attitude toward proselytizing, at the re- 
quest of the Lutherans. The text of the 
statement follows: 
“The policy of the Episcopal Church 
is fraternal consideration for people of 
other Christian bodies. Deploring as we 


do the divisions which separate the fol- 
lowers of Christ into various demomina- 


tions, we nevertheless discountenance 
schemes of proselytizing in order to break 
down any other religious group. We look 
for the day when Christian disciples may 
be joined together in a common faith, a 
common worship, a common ministry, and 
a common service. Meantime we respect 
the convictions of those whose allegiance 
is lodged elsewhere than in the member- 
ship of the Episcopal Church. We recog- 
nize the right and the responsibility to 
seek out the unchurched or those who may 
have drifted from their former connection 
but we disapprove of attempts to invade 
the congregation of an already established 
Christian work.” 


situation with regard to the Church’s admin- 
istration when we put.two bishops at Church 
Missions House. I have felt this keenly from 
the start. As for jurisdiction, I think this 
matter should be left for determination after 
the proper office has been created. I get tired 
of all this talk about ‘small dioceses’ being 
the only ones whose bishops are eligible for 
the office of Presiding Bishop. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Presiding Bishop is the whole 
Church.” 


At another point Bishop Cook said, 
“Don’t be a-slave to tradition. Let’s de- 
velop a policy and plan of our own to meet 
the situation in our American life without 
regard for the past.” 

Bishop Freeman of Washington ex- 
pressed his belief that status and locus are 
inseparable, and submitted that the logical 
and suitable place for the location of the 
Presiding Bishop’s see would be at the na- 
tional capital. 


FEARS “SINGLE VOICE” 


Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts said 
he feared a single voice, asserting that the 
voice of the Church is the voice of the 
House of Bishops and of the General Con- 
vention. He saw a danger of making the 
ofhce of Presiding Bishop so “momentous” 
“that it may become a danger to the de- 
mocracy of the Church.” “Do we want a 
man,” he asked, “who is responsible: for 
everything everywhere?” 

Several other bishops also participated in 
the discussion. 


STRESS WORLD CONFERENCES 


At the morning session, October 14th, 
a resolution introduced by Bishop Stevens 
of Los Angeles was passed urging the sup- 
port by Church people of the meetings 
next year of the World Conferences on 
Life and Work and Faith and Order. This 
recommendation was made in connection 
with the need for “careful study of the 
Church’s relation to those issues which are 
arising from the claims of secularism and 
the totalitarian State.” The resolution also 
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Miss Keyser Dies 
at St. Luke’s Home 


Noted Worker for Rights of Labor 
and Woman’s Suffrage Was 95 
Years Old; Known as Author 


By ExvizaBETH McCracken 


EW YORK—Miss Harriette Amelia 
N Keyser, prominent worker for wom- 

an suffrage and for the rights of 
labor, died at St. Luke’s Home for Aged 
Gentlewomen on October 9th, at the age 
of 95 years. Funeral services were held 
in the chapel of the home on October 12th, 
the Rev. Albert W. Hind, chaplain, and 
her own rector, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Candless, officiating. There was a large at- 
tendance of friends and associates. 

Miss Keyser was born in New York 
City in 1841, the daughter of John Keyser 
and Harriette Ward Dixon Keyser. Her 
long life was full of effective labor for the 
betterment of industrial and social condi- 
tions. During her earlier years, she was 
engaged in teaching, lecturing, and literary 
work. She wrote two novels in this period 
of her life, On the Borderland, expounding 
the then little considered theory of the use 
of music in the treatment of insanity; and 
Thorns in Your Sides, which had a polit- 
ical and industrial theme. In her work for 
woman suffrage she was closely associated 
with Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton, and Miss Lillie 
Devereux Blake. She was active also in 
the Working-Woman’s Society and in the 
formation of the Consumers’ League. 

But she will be remembered chiefly in 
connection with the Church Association 
for the Advancement of the Interests of La- 
bor (CAIL), the organization formed by 
the late Fr. Huntington, Fr. Allen, Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, 
and other well-known clergy. In this society 
she acted for many years as organizer and 
executive secretary. She represented CAIL 
on many notable occasions, including Gen- 
eral Convention, labor meetings, and state 
and federal assemblies. Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, for many years president of CAIL, 
paid tribute to her great influence in arous- 
ing his interest in labor problems and his 
desire to cooperate in efforts to solve such 
problems through the influence of the 
Church. After Bishop Potter’s death, Miss 
Keyser wrote Bishop Potter, the People's 
Friend, an admirable book, showing his 
interest in and his work for social reform. 

With the chairman of the tenement 
house committee, Dr. Annie S. Daniel, Miss 
Keyser did effective work for better hous- 
ing conditions and the abolition of manu- 
facturing in tenement houses, the last ref- 
uge of the sweating system. She investigat- 
ed many fields of labor, and her researches 
into child labor conditions help in the prep- 
aration by the legislative and child labor 
committees of the CAIL of a bill which, 
through the efforts of the society, was 
finally passed by the legislature of New 
York state, thus securing for that state 
the honor of having the best child labor law 
of any state at that time. Many of these 
memorable reforms were broached by Miss 
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Native Novices Received 
by St. Mary’s Sisterhood 


Manita, P. I—On October 2d, 
the Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels, 
Bishop Mosher of the Philippine Islands 
gave the habit of the Sisterhood of St. 
Mary the Virgin to two native young 
women, Miss Virginia Daraon and Miss 
Lillian Frances Bagis, who will be 
known in religion as Sister Virginia and 
Sister Estrella respectively. The service 
took place in the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Sagada, P. I. The Sisters in 
charge of St. Mary’s Mission, Sagada, 
and many friends of the two novices 
were present. 

It is the hope of the Community of 
St. Mary that these native novices will 
be the nucleus of a native community 
which will be affiliated with the Sisters. 
of St. Mary but will have a rule of its 


own. They have chosen the name of the 


| | Sisterhood of St. Mary the Virgin be- 
| | cause St. Mary’s Mission is dedicated 


under that title. The Sisters of St. 
Mary have been at work in Sagada for 
almost 20 years. 


Keyser at the CAIL dinners inaugurated 
by her, occasions still remembered by those 
who attended them by reason of Miss 
Keyser’s glowing personality and persuasive 
| power. 

Miss Keyser is survived by a brother, 
Jasper H. Keyser, and several nieces and 
| nephews. 

——_@———_- 


Diocesan Girls’ Friendly 


Formed in West Texas 


San ANTONIO, TEx.—Under the lead- 
| ership of Mrs. Harold Woodward of St. 
| Louis, regional vice-president of the Girls’ 
| Friendly Society, at a conference of the 
| West Texas branches in San Antonio, Oc- 
tober 9th to 11th, a complete diocesan or- 
ganization was formed with Mrs. John H. 
Moore as president; Miss Gladys Hall 
secretary; Miss Emma Bell, treasurer; 
Mrs. W. C. Price and Mrs. Walter Jones, 
vice-presidents for the San Antonio and 
western areas respectively. Mrs. William 
T. Capers, wife of the Bishop, was elected 
| honorary president. 

A luncheon was held on October 10th, 

_attended by Bishop Capers of West Texas, 
the clergy of San Antonio, and the officers 
and associates of the society, at which Mrs. 
Woodward spoke on The Place of the GFS 
in the Forward Movement. 

The corporate Communion for officers, 
associates, and members in St. Mark’s 
Church, October 11th, was very largely 
attended. The rector, the Rey. Arthur R. 
McKinstry, was the celebrant. 

ee 


Rey. Frank Pulley Accepts Call 


Lovispurc, N. C.—The Rev. Frank 
E. Pulley, rector of St. Paul’s Church 
here and editor of the North Carolina 
Churchman, has accepted a call to become 
rector of Calvary Church, Wadesboro. 
The address of the journal will hence- 


forth be Wadesboro, N. C. 


a7 


Dr. Torok Denied 
Episcopal Status 


Reception of Bishop in or of This 
Church Declared Beyond Power of 
Individual Bishops 


Pwr. Itut.—Denial to Dr. John 


W. Torok of status as a bishop “in 

or of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America” was de- 
cided upon by the House of Bishops in an 
executive session here, October 6th. The 
House declared that its action was not to 
be interpreted as casting aspersions on Dr. 
Torok’s character, nor as passing upon 
the validity of his orders. 

Dr. Torok was received by Bishop Wil- 
son of Eau Claire as a Bishop in this 
Church last November. The House re- 
versed Bishop Wilson’s action, enunciating 
the principle that “no individual bishop 
has power to give status as a bishop in or 
of this Church to anyone claiming to be 
a Bishop.” The House declared its com- 
plete confidence in the integrity and sin- 
cerity of Bishop Wilson, who, a resolution 
stated, “has had the impression that the 
House of Bishops meeting in Houston had 
left to him the designation of [Dr. 
Torok’s] official status.” 

The text of the resolution follows: 


WHEREAS the Bishop of Eau Claire has 
had the impression that the House of Bishops 
meeting in Houston had left to him the des- 
ignation of the official status of Dr. John 
William Torok; 

‘THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the House 
of Bishops declares its judgment as follows: 

First that no individual bishop has power 
to give status as a Bishop in or of this Church 
to any one claiming to be a Bishop; 

Second that therefore, the aforesaid John 
William Torok has no status whatever as a 
Bishop in or of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, and 
may not perform any of the functions or 


| duties of the Episcopal office, nor can he be 


listed or recorded as a Bishop in or of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

RESOLVED: That this action of the House 
of Bishops is in no way to be interpreted as 
casting any aspersions upon the character of 
Dr. John William Torok, nor has it passed 
upon the validity of his Orders, neither of 
which questions have been passed upon by 
this House. 

REsoLveD: That the House of Bishops re- 
cords its complete confidence in the integrity 
and sincerity of the Bishop of Eau Claire 
together with its admiration for his thorough 
study and patient continuance in dealing with 
a difhcult problem of ecclesiastical relations 
committed to him. 


—— 


Lutherans Debate Use of “Bishop” Title 


San ANTONIO, Tex. (NCJC)—A pro- 
posal te give the Synod presidents of the 
United Lutheran Church of America the 
title of bishop was discussed at the Texas 
Synod which concluded its deliberations 
here October 9th. 

This is the custom in certain Euro- 
pean countries. The convention of pastors, 
however, referred the question to the na- 
tional convention. 


Ask Bishop Graves 
Not to Resign Yet 


Senior Bishop Requested to Stay 
at Post Till General Convention; 
Bishops Aid National Council 


VANSTON, ILt.—The resignation of 
k Bishop Graves of Shanghai, senior 

Bishop of the Church, presented to 
the House of Bishops on the first day of 
its sessions here, October 13th to 16th, was 
not accepted after consideration in com- 
mittee and discussion on the floor. 

A resolution was adopted expressing ap- 
preciation of Bishop Graves’ long and 
heroic service to the Church and requesting 
that he withhold his resignation until the 
General Convention in Cincinnati next 
year. 

Hearty support of the National Council 
and the Church’s mission was accorded by 
the House after Bishop Cook of Delaware, 
president, asked the advice and counsel of 
the Bishops on the immediate problems 
facing the Council. He urged that Bishops 
refuse to accept for this year the present 
emergency schedule as a maximum of ef- 
fort, but instead, that they make every 
possible effort to assure a return this year 
to the full budget as adopted by General 
Convention, $2,700,000. 


CITES SHANGHAI IMPASSE 


He cited as a single example of the 
Council’s inability to meet pressing and 
urgent needs, the situation at St. Luke’s 
and St. Elizabeth’s Hospitals in Shanghai, 
money for rebuilding having been raised in 
China and then lost through the failure of 
a chain of banking institutions in the 
Orient. He reported that there will be re- 
coveries, in time, but that to rebuild the 
hospitals will require $200,000, a sum 
amply covered by property and other tan- 
gible assets. Bishop Graves had asked the 
Council to take these assets and borrow 
upon them enough money to permit the 
building project to proceed. The Council 


was unable to take this action, and the | 


vitally necessary hospital project in Shang- 


hai cannot for the present be advanced. | 


Bishop Cook said that many other similar 
needs could be shown, and that intensive 
action this fall is an imperative if the mis- 
sionary enterprise of the Church is to go 
forward, or even to be maintained. 
Bishop Freeman of Washington of- 


fered the following resolution in response | 


to Bishop Cook’s appeal: 


RESOLVED, that the House of Bishops as- 
sembled in Chicago cordially responds to 
the call of the president of the National Coun- 
cil, felicitating the Council on the fidelity 
with which it has discharged its obligations 
during the first two years of this triennium, 
and it freshly pledges itself to press with all 
insistence the urgent claims of the Church’s 
missionary work. The House of Bishops 
assures the Council that it will do all 
in its power to keep the missionary work 
at a maximum of efhciency, and through the 
National Council it sends a heartening mes- 
sage to the missionaries in the field, who 
during recent years have been the chief sut- 
ferers of a restricted budget, with the further 
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Ask Emphasis on Wisconsin 
Student Work November Ist 


Mapison, Wiis.—Clergymen of all 
faiths maintaining student work at the 
University of Wisconsin have been asked 
to designate November Ist as Religion 
on the Campus Sunday, using that day to 
stress religious work among students. 

Thirty-five thousand four-page folders 
have been sent out by all student pastors 
to religious leaders throughout the state, 
explaining the work done by their denomi- 
nation on the campus. There are 11 stu- 
dent churches, of which the Episcopal 


Church’s is St. Francis’ House, the Rev. | 


Alden D. Kelley, chaplain, and two inter- 
denominational groups. 


assurance that their bishops will not fail them 
in this hour of their sore need. 


TO STUDY CHINA ISLAND MISSION 
The Bishop of Arizona called the at- 


tention of the House to the remarkable 
missionary success of the China Island 


Mission, asserting that all through the | 


years of depression, its work had moved 
forward, i 
creased. He urged that the House appoint 


a special committee to study the methods | 


of this organization, which, by resolution, 
the. House decided to do. Appointment will 
be made by the vice-chairman. 

The House adopted an amendment to 


amendment provides that when a mission- 
ary bishop is transferred to another juris- 


and gifts for its support in- | 


rule of order number XXXI. The | 


diction, the change shall be brought about | 


by a ballot to be taken following a celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion, just as in the 
case of the election of a missionary bishop. 

Through absence of the Presiding 


Bishop because of illness, the opening busi- | 
ness session was presided over by the vice- | 


chairman of the House, Bishop Francis of 
Indianapolis, who had just previously been 


celebrant at the Holy Communion in St. | 


Luke’s Church, Evanston. 


NEW BISHOPS WELCOMED 


‘The Bishops who had been consecrated 
since the last meeting of the House were 
presented and welcomed by Bishop Francis. 


These were: Bishop Ludlow, suffragan of 
Newark; Bishop Dagwell of Oregon; Bishop 
Van Dyck of Vermont; Bishop Reinheimer, 
coadjutor of Rochester; Bishop Clingman of 
Kentucky; Bishop Whittemore, coadjutor of 
Western Michigan; Bishop Gardner, coad- 
jutor of New Jersey; and Bishop Essex of 
Quincy. The other Bishop who had been 
consecrated since the Houston meeting of the 
House, the Rt. Rev. Leopold Kroll of Liberia, 
was in his overseas field, and not present at 
this meeting of the House. 


The names of Bishops who had died 
since the last meeting were read while the 
House stood, and prayers by Bishop 
Francis followed. 


Names read were: Reginald H. Weller, 
Bishop of Fond du Lac; Lemuel H. Wells, 
retired Bishop of Spokane; John McKim, 
missionary Bishop of North Tokyo, Japan; 
Elmer N. Schmuck, missionary Bishop of 
Wyoming; Albion W. Knight, one-time mis- 
sionary Bishop of Cuba and later retired 
Bishop coadjutor of New Jersey; Arthur 
Selden Lloyd, suffragan Bishop of New York; 
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Fear Foreclosure 


on Student Center 


$80,000 Mission Property in Iowa 
Endangered by Lack of Funds to 
Pay Off Mortgage 


AVENPORT, lowa—Loss of the church 
D and student center at Ames, an 

$80,000 property described by Bishop 
Longley as one of the most important pieces 
of missionary work in Iowa, is immediately 
threatened unless an $18,000 mortgage is 
refinanced by October 26th. 

Uncollected and uncollectable pledges 
totaling $14,000, for the building fund of 
the student center, are said by the Jowa . 
Churchman, official organ of the diocese, to 
be largely responsible for the present state 
of affairs. 

A special session of the Bishop and 
council called to consider the crisis decided 
that two plans were possible: one, to bor- 
row $18,000; the other, to launch a bond 
issue of the same amount. The Jowa 
Churchman declares that these bonds, pay- 
ing 5% interest, would be a good invest- 
ment. 

It is pointed out that the only way in 
which either method of raising money may 


| be financed is by a 20% increase in pledges 


to the Church’s Program in the diocese of 
Iowa. Bishop Longley said, ‘““The commu- 
nicants of lowa give for others an average 
of between $1.36 and $1.37 a year for work 
outside one’s parish. . . . Think of it, a 
little more than two and one-half cents a 
week for the extension of God’s Kingdom!” 

Referring to the plan of raising funds 
by a bond issue, Bishop Longley said: 


“These bonds will be protected by a mort- 
gage on the Ames property. We hope to 
increase the program giving about 20%, and 
a sinking fund will be created and every year 
enough money will be placed in this fund to 
pay interest and principal. We are not going 
to sell these bonds and then ultimately ask 
the people to give them to us. It must be a 
cold-blooded business proposition.” , 


Thomas F. Davies, Bishop of Western Mas- 
sachusetts ; and Henry D. Aves, retired mis- 
sionary Bishop of Mexico. 


COMMUNICATE WITH BISHOP PERRY 


A telegram was read, from Bishop 
Perry, expressing his disappointment at his 
inability to attend the meeting of the 
House, and sending his affectionate greet- 
ings, in response to which it was voted to 
send a telegram to the Presiding Bishop 
expressing the regret of the House at his 
illness, their greetings and assurance of 
their prayers for his speedy recovery. 

Bishop Stewart presented three visiting 
dignitaries of Anglican Churches outside 
of the United States, and the House voted 
to invite them to seats on the floor of the 
House at all open sessions, Bishops so rec- 
ognized being the Bishop of Kootenay, the 
Rt. Rev. Walter Adams, the Bishop of 
Yukon, the Rt. Rev. W. A. Geddes, and 
the Bishop of Nassau, the Rt. Rey. John 
Dauglish. ; 
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Discuss Status of 
Presiding Bishop 
Continued from page 470 


asked financial support of the two confer- 
ences in answer to a joint appeal “for 
necessary help in carrying out what may 
prove to be two of the most momentous 
councils in Christian history.” 

The committee on rules of order 
brought to the floor a resolution calling 
for elimination of the rule requiring an 
annual meeting of the House. Some of the 
older bishops believed that the annual 
meetings are costly and require too great 
expenditure of time. The younger bishops 
seemed of the opinion that the meeting for 
counsel and exchange of ideas and experi- 
ence is invaluable, and after debate the 
resolution was lost, so that annual meet- 
ings are not required as heretofore. 


ADOPT MISSION SERVICE BOOK 


The mission service book, discussed at 
length in executive session on the previous 
day, was presented by Bishop Green, co- 
adjutor of Mississippi, and after minor 
amendments the resolution to proceed with 
the book was adopted. The House by this 
resolution “commends the book to the 
bishops of the Church for such use as they 
may deem desirable.” 


VIEW FORWARD MOVEMENT 


Bishop Hobson reported on the progress 
of the Forward Movement, telling of wide 
distribution of literature, many conferences 
and reports of progress in all directions. 
Bishop Dallas told of the development of 
the Forward Movement in Japan under the 
leadership of Prof. Paul Rusch. Bishop 
Demby reported gratifying success in inter- 
esting Negro young people in schools and 
colleges in the objectives of the Forward 
Movement, and other bishops testified to 
the results in their dioceses of the continued 
use of the Forward—day by day leaflets 
and other material issued by the Commis- 
sion. In closing, Bishop Hobson asked that 
the bishops endeavor to see that special 
emphasis is placed now, on the last three 
of the Forward Movement “‘steps’—serve, 
worship, and share. 

At a meeting on Friday afternoon, 
October 16th, a message from the bishops 
to the Church was adopted, stressing the 
Forward Movement, world peace, and mis- 
sions. The text of this message appears on 
page 464 of this issue of THe Livine 
CHURCH. 

Eighty-two bishops attended the ses- 
sions of the House. 

pepe ee 
Start Missionary Endowment Fund 


SUMMERVILLE, S. C.—Inauguration of 
a missionary endowment fund for the Col- 
ored work in the diocese of South Carolina 
was voted by the council of Colofed 
Churchmen of the diocese, meeting in 
Epiphany Church here, the Rev. S. B. 
Mackey, rector, September 25th to 27th. 
Bishop Thomas of South Carolina, who 
presided at most of the sessions, expressed 
himself as enthusiastically in favor of the 
project, and made a liberal contribution 
to the fund. Archdeacon Baskervill is the 


author of the plan. 
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Taxation of Church 


Property Resisted | 


Colorado Coadjutor is Signer of 
Open Letter Urging Amendment 
to State Constitution 


ENVER (NCJC)—In an open letter 
to the voters of Colorado, promi- 
nent Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish religious and social service leaders urge 
the adoption of an amendment to the state 
constitution which would exempt the per- 
sonal property of charitable, religious, and 
educational institutions from taxation. 
Previously, the constitution had been in- 
| terpreted by assessors to mean that both 
| the real property and the personal property 
of such institutions were subject to exemp- 
| tion. A recent decision, however, that only 
| of Colorado declared, however, that only 
real property can be free of assessment. 
The decision was handed down in the 
case of the Jewish Consumptives’ Relief 
Society, which pleaded exemption from 
| taxation for its dairy herd. 
Unless the amendment is adopted, every 
| item of personal property of charitable in- 
stitutions, churches, and private schools 
will be assessed, and a burden of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars will be loaded 
upon these institutions, the committee de- 
clared. 


““Flospitals and sanatoria which are sav- 
ing the taxpayers many thousands of dollars 
in the free-care service they are giving to 
hundreds of patients and invalids,’ the com- 
mittee stated, “would probably be forced to 
curtail charity to the indigent and helpless if 
they were compeiled to pay a tax on the beds, 
laboratory facilities, operating equipment, 
and furnishings, without which they cannot 
serve the public.” 

The committee further asserted that “our 
Churches are the recognized agencies for 
the propagation of religious idealism. They 
are the bulwark of good citizenship and the 

| defenders of constituted authority. It is Amer- 
ican to encourage charity, religion, and edu- 
cation for good citizenship.” 


The voters of Colorado will decide the 
issue on November 3d. The letter was 
signed by Bishop Ingley, coadjutor of Col- 
orado; Bishop Ralph S. Cushman of the 
| Methodist Church; Rabbi W. S. Friedman 
| of Temple Emanuel; Bishop Vehr of the 
Roman Catholic Church; and Guy T. 
Justis, executive secretary of the Denver 


Community Chest. 
of es 


South Florida Laymen’s Conference 


Oritanpo, FrLa——Bishop Wing has 
called a conference of the laymen of South 
Florida, to be held in the cathedral parish. 


Wardens, treasurers, and chairmen of the 
Every Member Canvass are asked to at- 
tend. Bishop Barnwell, coadjutor of 
Georgia, will give the opening address, 
and among other leaders will be the Rev. 
| J. Mitchel Taylor of Fort Pierce, chairman 
| of the diocesan field department, and 
George B. Ellicott of Wilmington, N. C., 
president of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 


road. 


Orlando, October 30th to November Ist. | 


Put the Pew Racks 
to Work for 


Missions 


The first ‘‘Results’—a little pew rack || 
primer of missionary brevities—met such an 
overwhelming reception that it had to be 
reprinted five times. 

Now comes “Results-A” (order by 
that name, please) with new material, || 
but the same attractive format and || 
readable style, and the same econom- | 
ical price, 75c. per hundred, postpaid. 


But if you like bargains: We have a 
small quantity of the first “Results” 
left If you order ReEsutts-A 
promptly, making your remittance 
$1.00 instead of 75c., we will include 
an equal number of the first “Results,” 
so you will receive 200 leaflets of Mis- 
sionary Information for distribution |j 
to your people for $1.00. But rush the |} 
order, as the supply will not last long. 
And be sure to mention that you want 
the extra copies of the first “Results’’. 

Cash with order, 


margin to 
collection, 


Over. 


please—too narrow a 
justify expense of billing and 


e 


Missionary Information 
Service 


Department of Publicity 


Church Missions House 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Keligiows Christmas Cards 


Carefully selected, beautiful and distinctive 
expressing the true spirit of Christmastide. 
From 5c up. Packets 50cand1.00. 12 
cards in each. Church Kalendars. 


Books, Parish Requisites, Church School 
Supplies. Ecclesiastical furnishings. 


Established 1900 
Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., Church Bookstore 
18 West 45 St., New York Vanderbilt 3-7563 
Send for Christmas Catalogue 


RABAT VESTS 


$5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, | 


Alpaca, $7.50. | 


and length from collar band to bottom of vest | 
front when ordering. 


Effective at once, all goods sold on cash basis or C.O.D. 


WHEATON, 
ILLINOIS 


CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


Established - 1957 


Ohe J. and R.Liamb Studies 


Nome - Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenaflp, Tl. J. 


Stained-and-Lesded-Glass-in-the 
best- traditions - of: Christian: Art 
Mosaxics «Interior -Devoration + Murals 
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Holy Cross Tracts 


for 


November and Advent 


The Invocation of Saints 
Of the Day of Judgment 
What Is Meant by Hell 
Heaven 
Hell 
On Our Death 
Your Adversary the Devil 


Sorrow for Sin. 
All the Above $1 per Hundred 


A Help to Repentance 


2e each 
Our Holy Dead 
5e—75e for 25 


Our Beloved Dead 


5c each—25 or more 4¢ 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
West Park, New York 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Church Embroidery. New Showroom, 26 S. James 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. W. Jusserand deForest 
in charge. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. Stoles $6 up, 
Burse, veil $10 up, Surplices $8 up. Exquisite Altar 
Linens. Cope $50 up, Mass set $35 up. Complete 
line pure Irish linens & Church Fabrics by the yd. 
Embroidered emblems ready to apply. Altar Guild 
Handbook 50c. Address all mail to: 

L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


ot TROY, NY 
(<= AND 
\\ : 220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 
m——— 


| Cassocks Surplices ~~] 
CLERICAL SUITS 


Altar Linens Choir Vestments 


C.M. ALMY & SON, INc. 


5962 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORE, N. Y. 


‘(at 46th Street) 
| ~~ | 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
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Separate Services Begun 
by Associated Parishes 


PHILADELPHIA—A_ full schedule _ of 
services was resumed at St. James’ Church, 
22d and Walnut streets, on October 11th 
dissolving thereby part of the relationship 
between that parish and the Church of St. 
Luke and the Epiphany entered into July 1, 
1935. With this change announcement is 
also made of the retirement of the Rev. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton as_ special 
preacher for the combined congregations. 

“Certain questions, legal and finan- 
cial, to which we have not been able to find 
mutually satisfactory answers,” is the rea- 
son given by the rector of St. James’ in a 
statement to the congregation of that par- 
ish for the dissolution of the associated 
services of the two parishes. The associa- 
tion was entered into a little over a year 
ago as an effort to work out some solution 
to the problem of the central city churches. 
At that time its tentative and experimental 
nature was fully recognized. 

The school of religion begun by the 
rector of St. James’ some years ago but 


| conducted by the associated parishes last 


year will continue to be carried on jointly. 
It has also been agreed by both parishes to 
promote the evening service of the other, 
the one being held in the afternoon and 
the other at night. The clergy of the two 
parishes expect to continue to meet regu- 
larly in a combined staff meeting. 


Pe 
Bishop of Bradford to Visit 
Canada in Fall of Next Year 


Toronto—Arrangements have just 
been completed by the Canadian Church 
Union to bring the Bishop of Bradford 
to Canada in the autumn of 1937. He will 
speak in the principal cities of the Domin- 


| 1on. 


Dr. Blunt is well known for his many 
writings and is considered one of the Cath- 
olic leaders of the present day. 

The Bishop’s visit will, it is understood, 
inaugurate a number of similar engage- 
ments in Canada by prominent English and 
American Catholics under Canadian 


| Church Union direction. 


aS ek 
Wisconsin Parish Clears Debt 


Marinette, Wis.—At the close of a 
Mass of thanksgiving in the presence of 
Bishop Sturtevant of Fond du Lac, the 
mortgage of St. Paul’s parish was burned 
by the Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, rector, 
assisted by Frank E. Noyes and H. V. 
Higley, wardens, before a large congrega- 
tion of parishioners and friends. The final 
balance on $20,000 worth of repairs and 
improvements was paid off by special con- 
tributions gathered during the summer. 


——e—_——_ 
400 Connecticut Young People Meet 


New Brrrarn, Conn.—Four hundred 
young people of the diocese of Connecticut 
assembled for the annual fellowship dioc- 
esan meeting held at St. Mark’s Church 
here, October 4th, to lay plans for Young 
People’s Fellowship activities through the 
fall and winter season. Miss Louise Mur- 
phy, Waterbury, was reélected president. 
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Bishop Bartlett in 
Northern Indiana 


Idaho Missionary Leader Speaks 
at Field Department Conference, 
Tours Diocese 


ISHAWAKA, INp.—Bishop Bartlett 
M of Idaho was the speaker at a field 

department conference of the dio- 
cese of Northern Indiana held in St. 
James’ Church, South Bend, on October 
8th. A feature of the meeting was 100% 
attendance of the active clergy. The morn- 
ing session was addressed by Wirt Wright, 
treasurer of the diocese of Chicago, who 
spoke of the task of the Church in the light 
of present-day problems. He pleaded for 
the deepening of the spiritual life of the 
laymen of the Church. A report on the 
provincial field department conference held 
in Chicago was given by the Rev. Peter 
Langendorff of Hammond. 

The Bishop’s address was a vivid pres- 
entation of the work being done by the 
Church at the present time, and set forth 
the countless opportunities for advance. 
Work in strategic centers was emphasized. 
All work, he declared, is missionary work. 
The old distinction between missionary 
districts and aided dioceses was fast break- 
ing down. He felt that the latter should 
be supported more generously in propor- 
tion by the national Church. The Rev. 
James McNeal Wheatley, chairman of the 
field department, presided. 

After the South Bend meeting Bishop 


| Bartlett, accompanied by Bishop Gray and 


Fr. Wheatley, left for Fort Wayne to ad- 
dress an evening meeting held in Trinity 
Church. 

The 9th was devoted to a visit of the 
Fort Wayne deanery, and a service and 
address that evening in St. Paul’s, Ham- 
mond, the Rev. Peter Langendorff, rector. 
The next morning a tour was made of the 
Calumet district, where the Church has 
such a great opportunity in the industrial 
field. On October 11th the Bishop preached 
at the late Mass in Trinity Hungarian 
Mission, South Bend, the Rev. Edwin 
Smith in charge. A visit to the oldest mis- 
sion church in the diocese was made in the 
afternoon when the Bishop preached to a 
large congregation in St. John’s, Bristol. 
This work is under the direction of the 
Rev. L. C. Ferguson, rector of South Bend. 


—-o———_ 
Chinese Priest to Study for 
a Year at Seabury-Western 


Cuicaco—Never before has there been 
a greater opportunity for the Church in 
the Orient than at present, declared the 
Rev. Nelson Liu, priest of the Church 
frdm Hankow, China, who arrived in Chi- 
cago last week to spend a year in’ study at 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 

Traveling across Siberia, Russia, and 
Germany, the Rev. Mr. Liu spent some 
time in England. He noted improved eco- 
nomic conditions particularly in Russia, 
and remarked on the feeling of uncertain- 
ty throughout Europe with relation to the 
Spanish situation. 
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Architecture of 
Churches Viewed 


Clergy and Laity of Many Faiths 
Discuss Problems of Beautifying 
American Churches 


By ExizaBetH McCracken 


EW YorK—The 1936 meeting of the 
N North American Conference on 

Architecture and the Allied Arts, 
held in Synod House in the close of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on Fri- 
day, October 9th, brought together a group 
of clergy and laity representing many com- 


munions. Both the morning and the after- | 


noon sessions were marked by fine papers 
followed by animated discussion. 
The subjects taken up were: Architec- 


ture in the Program of the Church, by the | 


Rey. Dr. Luther D. Reed, president of | 


the conference; The Problem of Modern 


American Church Design, by Dr. Leopold | 
Arnauld of Columbia University; Good | 
Architecture and the Community, With | 


Special Reference to the Work of Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, by the Very Rev. Dr. Milo 
H. Gates, Dean of the Cathedral of St. 


John the Divine; Ferro-Concrete Style in | 
Church Construction, by Dr. Francis S. | 
and Cathedral | 
Glass, by Joseph G. Reynolds, Jr.; Pro- | 


Onderdonk; Cathedrals 
moting Better Church Architecture, by 
Prof. Matlock Price; Architecture for 
Smaller Churches, by the Rey. 


Conover. 


E. M. | 


Bishop Manning of New York opened | 


the afternoon session with an address of 


welcome. Dr. John Angell, who has done | 


much of the sculpture for the Cathedral of 


St. John the Divine, scheduled to speak on | 
Sculpture in Its Relation to Architecture, | 


was prevented by illness from being pres- 


ent. Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, architect of | 


the Cathedral, also was ill and unable to 
come; but Dr. Cram sent his address and 
it was read by Dean Gates. 


SEMINARY INDIFFERENCE SCORED 


The longest and most interesting dis- 
cussion was that started by Dr. Reed and 
continued by Dean Gates on the deplorable 
neglect by the theological seminaries of 
Church architecture and art. Dean Gates 
said in part: 


“Only one of our seminaries has a course 
on this important subject. In the other sem- 
inaries, after I have badgered the dean of 
one or another of them, he may let Dr. Cram 
or me come to talk for a few minutes about 
architecture. But that is all. Millions of 
dollars are spent every year on church build- 
ing; and, because of the ignorance of the 
clergy on this matter, a good deal of it is 
wasted. Building committees are a menace. 
The only good building committee should con- 
sist of ome person, namely, the architect. 
When Sir Giles Gilbert Scott was chosen as 
architect of the Liverpool Cathedral, the first 
thing he did was to persuade the earls, dukes, 
and other persons represented in Burk’s 
Peerage who were on the building committee 
that they must let him be the only active 
member, since he was the only architect on 
it. Everyone knows the glorious result. Most 
building committees bully the architect, if he 
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Forward Movement to Be 
Emphasized in Diocese of 


Florida’s Church Schools | 


JACKSONVILLE, Fria.—All instructors 
and students in the church schools of the 
diocese of Florida will be enlisted in the 
Forward Movement if five suggestions 
made to the parishes and missions are 
adopted. The suggestions are: 


(1) That every clergyman or superinten- 
dent speak on some phase of the Forward 


Movement at every teacher’s meeting during | 


the year, allowing opportunity for questions 
and discussions. Special emphasis might be 
placed on the duties and responsibilities of 
teachers as true disciples of the Master. 

(2) That each school adopt as part of its 
opening session, the pledge of allegiance to 
the Cross, to be said by all in unison while 
standing. 

(3) That a five-minute talk be made to 
the assembled school each Sunday by the rec- 
tor, or someone appointed by him, on the 
meaning of the various parts of the baptismal 
vows which are repeated in this pledge, con- 
necting each talk with the purposes of the 
Forward Movement. 

(4) That the Prayer for the Forward 
Movement be used by the entire school each 
Sunday. 


(5) That the older pupils be urged to use | 


the current leaflet, Forward—day by day, in 
their private devotions; and that all pupils 
be encouraged to use their efforts to have 
these leaflets used as a basis for family 
prayers in their homes. 


will let them. The consequences are the hide- 


ous church buildings we too often see. If the | 
what he should know about | 


rector knows 
Church architecture, he will know that he 
must have an architect, and that the archi- 
tect must be let absolutely alone.” 

The 
Architecture and the Allied Arts, it will 
be recalled, was formed four years ago. 
Each year since, meetings have been held in 


large cities. Last year, and again this year, | 


the meeting was held in New York, with 
Bishop Manning and Dean Gates as hosts. 
More than 20 years ago, Dean Gates began 
a crusade for better church architecture, 
calling attention to the ugly buildings then 
being erected. At the following General 
Convention a canon was passed establish- 
ing a Joint Commission on Church Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts. At the present 
time, Bishop Manning is president of this 
commission and Dean Gates is secretary. 
Almost every diocese now has such a com- 
mission. Another interesting development 
has been the adoption of the idea by 27 
different other communions in this country, 
all of which now have their commissions. 
All these are members of the North Amer- 
ican Conference. In addition to the fine 
work it has done in improving church archi- 
tecture, this conference has brought about 
warm friendship between the communions 
represented and the Episcopal Church. 


Sere 
Memorial in St. James’ Church 


New York—A beautiful memorial to 
his wife, Helena Pelham Phelps, has been 
placed by Henry G. Bartol, Jr., in the bap- 
tistry and children’s chapel of St. James’ 


Church. The memorial is a fine copy of a | 


Della Robbia plaque. 


North American Conference on | 


Does your Young People’s 
group need “pepping up’’? 


HERE is just the book 


to pass around for private 
reading. In fictional form 
it tells of the transforma- 
tion of a careless group 
into one spiritually alive 
and alert to the many op- 
portunities for service in 
the parish and in the 
community. 


THE AWAKENING OF 
ST. TIMOTHY’S LEAGUE 


By the Rev. WiLttaM A. LILLycrop 


“Mr. Lillycrop writes from wide dioc- 
esan contact with young people and in 
this little story tells how a certain young 
people’s society was aroused to real reli- 
gious earnestness by the honesty of its 
leader, who made the group face facts, 
playing the ‘game of truth.’ It is inter- 
esting and suggestive.’—E piscopal 
Church Sunday School Magazine. 


25 cts., Plus Postage 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 


14 East 41st Street, New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


LOVIS C. TIFFANY 
STVDIOS 


CORPORATION 


46 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 
STAINED GLASS 
WINDOWS & MOSAICS 
CHVRCH DECORATION 
INDOOR MEMORIALS 
OVTDOOR MEMORIALS 
MAVSOLEVMS 
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WALL PLAQUES 


Wall Plaques especially suitable for 
parish house, study, etc. Two styles— 
gold with red super-imposed cross, or 
black with red super-imposed cross. 
Oxidized silver corpus. 

PRICE, $12.00, Plus Postage 


Special designs made to order. 


AMMIDON and COMPANY 


31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


Choice Location fora 
Seashore Vacation 


Just as Atlantic City is the “‘top’’ 
among seashore resorts, so The 
Dennis tops many a beachfront hotel 
—in location, luxurious accommoda- 
tions, and recreational advantages. 
Hotel Dennis has everything !—un- 
obstructed view of ocean and select 
section of beach, restricted clientele, 
and proximity to sports, shops, and 
amusements—no_ to forget tradi- 
tional Dennis cuisine. . . . Reasonable 
rates, both Plans, upon request. 


Write for illustrated brochure. 


On the Ocean at 
Michigan Avenue 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Develop love of worship in children, renew it 
in adults by rearranging the chancel. Our de- 
signers will make sketches and estimates with- 
out obligating you. Write Mr. Bisbee, care of 


American Seating Company 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


ane 


BRANCHES IN ALL C®) PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Liverpool Diocesan © 
Defines Obedience 


Dr. David Says Bishop Must Allow | 
What Synod Permits; Application | 
of Principle Viewed 


By GEORGE PARSONS 


oNpoN—Dr. David, Bishop of Liver- | 
i. pool, in the course of the institution | 
of a new vicar, October 5th, ex- 
plained his views on canonical obedience. | 
The Church, he said, was governed by 
canon law. Some canons were obsolete, but 
most of them claimed obedience. If there 
were doubts as to their meaning, the 
Church provided a lawful authority, the 
Bishop, to decide. But he was not to decide 
according to his own preferences. He also 


was under the valid and Catholic author- 
ity of the sacred synod of the province. 
What the synod allowed, the Bishop must 
permit; what it forbade, he must prohibit. | 
The Bishop must obey the synod, whether 
he agreed with it or not, and the priest 
must obey the Bishop. This was true Cath- 
olic order. And, Dr. David assured his 
hearers, “you need be in no fear that your 
vicar and I will not be faithful to it.” 

But it may be pointed out that any | 
clergyman convinced that his bishop’s or- 
ders are contrary to the law has the right 
to appeal to the holy synod. The Bishop of | 
Birmingham, for example, still declines to, 
institute any priest to a living in his dio- 
cese unless the Reservation of the Blessed | 
Sacrament, permitted by his predecessors, 
is abandoned. It might be worth while to 
discover whether or not this is the will of | 
the holy synod of the province of Canter- 
bury, now that Dr. David has declared 
that what the synod permits the Bishop | 
must allow. 


ST. HILARY’S 


The Protestant malcontents in the par- 
ish of St. Hilary, Cornwall, have been | 
vociferous in their appeal to the Dean and | 
chapter of Truro for the appointment of 
one of their school of thought to the ben- | 
efice. 

But a far more impressive appeal has 
been made to the chapter by the reg- | 
ular communicants of the parish church. | 
The petition stated that for 24 years the | 
congregation had found their chief act of 
worship in the Holy Sacrifice, and, as many 
of the congregation had attended that 
church since their childhood, they knew of 
no othey than a Catholic form of service. | 
A break in the traditions of the parish | 
would therefore be disastrous to its peace 
and spiritual life. This petition was signed 
by just over 200 regular worshipers at St. 
Hilary’s parish church. It must be remem- 
bered that St. Hilary’s is a very scattered 
parish, but the parish church is the nearest 
church to the homes of all those who 
signed this petition. 

A similar appeal has been made by per- 
sons living outside the parish who are 
occasional worshipers at St. Hilary’s, 
which was signed by more than 250 
persons. 
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NECGCROVO Gi 


May they rest 
im preare. 


WILLIAM H. DUBOSE, PRIEST 


SEWANEE, ‘TENN.—The Rev. Dr. 
William Haskell DuBose died October 
15th at his home in Sewanee. 

He has been constantly associated with 
the University of the South since he was 
brought there in 1871 by his father, the 
Rev. Dr. William Porcher DuBose, who 
came from South Carolina to be the first 
chaplain of the institution at the opening 
of the academic department. Save for a 
year and a half in Oxford in 1896-98, the 
younger DuBose has been a part of Sewa- 
nee as a student in the grammar school, col- 
lege, and seminary, as assistant to his 
father, and since 1898, professor of Old 
Testament language and interpretation in 
the theological school. He received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary in 1923. As 
a member of the American Oriental Soci- 
ety and the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis he has been a worthy teacher 
in his field. In recent years he was invalu- 
able in assisting his relative, Bishop 
Bratton of Mississippi, who last spring 
published a biography of his father, Wil- 
liam Porcher DuBose, An Apostle of 
Reality, and when asked if he would write 
something himself, he replied to one of his 
close friends, “I want the name of DuBose 
to mean only one thing.” 

He has at times been acting dean of 
the theological school and acting chaplain 
of the university which his father guided 
through many years, and has always been 
a unifying and continuing influence in the 
school as well as a devoted teacher. 

Furthermore, he succeeded his father in 
the efforts to establish missions in the 
mountains, and one of his latest projects 
was the opening of a mission and commu- 
nity center at Midway with night school 
and lyceum courses and plans for social 
and religious endeavor that would reach 
hundreds of people. As Bishop Bratton 
said, “His unique relationship with the 
people of the mountain and surrounding 
country established him as a beloved friend 
and pastor of every inhabitant of the 
section.” 

He was born in Abbeville, S. C., May 
17, 1870, the son of William Porcher and 
Anne Peronneau DuBose; was ordained 
deacon in 1896 and priest in 1898. While 
professor at Sewanee he also served as 
rector of Christ Church, Tracy City, 1898 
to 1916, and Chapel of the Holy Comfort- 
er, Monteagle, 1915 to 1930. He married 
Deane Spencer of St. Louis, Mo., Septem- 
ber 21, 1896, and is survived by her and 
by their son, William Haskell, Jr., with 
whom he had just spent the summer in 
Los Angeles; also by his sisters, Miss Susie 
Peronneau DuBose and Miss Mary Peron- 
neau DuBose. 

The services were held at All Saints’ 
Chapel, University of the South, October 
16th, the chancellor of the university 
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‘Bishop Bratton, officiating with the assis- 
tance of Bishop Maxon of Tennessee and 
the chaplain of the university, the Rev. 
Moultrie Guerry; the faculty and students 
attending in a body, with many clergy in- 
cluding Bishop Morris of 
attending. 


Ply awllos 
EDWIN E. KNIGHT, PRIEST 


Bay SHore, L. I., N. Y¥Y.—The Rev. 
Edwin Ells Knight, chaplain for the Sisters 
of the Holy Nativity here, died September 
19th at the age of 73. Funeral services 
were held on the 22d in St. Peter’s Church, 
by the Rev. John V. Butler, Jr., rector, 
assisted by the Rev. Spence Burton, SSJE. 
Many of the diocesan clergy attended. 

Born in Springfield, Mass., May 14, 
1866, the son of Edwin L. Knight and 
Harriet Ells Knight, he attended public 
school there, later entering Nashotah 


Louisiana 


House, from which he was graduated in | 


1912.. In the previous year he had been 
ordained deacon by Bishop Grafton, and 


in 1912 he was advanced to the priesthood | 


by Bishop Weller. His first charge was St. 
Peter's, West Allis, Wis., in 1911. In 
1912 he went to St. Mark’s Church, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., and in 1914 was connected 
with the Society of St. John the Evangelist 
in Boston. He was assistant at St. Luke’s, 


Baltimore, from 1915 to 1918, when he | 


became rector of the Church of the Holy 
Cross in the same city. In 1921 he left to 
become rector of St. Francis’ Church, 
Rutherfordton, N. C., a post he retained 
until 1925. 

In that year he became chaplain at the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
sanatorium at Mount McGregor, N. Y., 
remaining there until his retirement in 
May, 1934. He moved to Bay Shore, where 
he served as chaplain for the Sisters, in 
the same year. 

A brother, John Knight of Chicopee 


Falls, Mass., survives him. 


i 


WALTER R. TOURTELLOT, PRIEST | 


MariporoucH, Mass.—On September 
2d the Rev. Walter Roy Tourtellot died 
in the hospital at Marlborough, where an 
emergency operation for appendicitis had 
been performed. The Rev. Mr. Tourtellot 
was stricken while conducting the service 
on the previous Sunday. He had recently 


observed the 31st anniversary of his ordi- | 


nation. 

He was born in Johnston, R. I., Janu- 
ary 4, 1875, the son of Edwin Albertton 
Tourtellot and Mary Alice Charlesworth 
Tourtellot. He was graduated from Brown 
University in 1898 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts, and received the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity from the Episcopal 
Theological School in 1904. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1904 and advanced to the 


priesthood in 1905 by Bishop McVickar. | 


In June, 1909, he married Ethel Maude 
Harris. 

Following his ordination he served as 
rector of St. Thomas’ Church, Providence, 
R. I., until 1914, when he became rector 
of St. John’s Church, Taunton, and min- 
ister in charge of St. Paul’s Church, North 
Dighton. In 1930 he was elected rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Marlborough, 
where in addition to his parochial duties 
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REV. DR. W. H. DUBOSE 


he served as president of the Marlborough 
ministers’ union and the Marlborough cler- 
ical association. He was also first vice- 
president of the Roger Williams Family 
Association of Providence. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Ethel Harris Tourtel- 
lot, and four children, Esther, Audrey, Ar- 
thur, and Vinton Tourtellot. 

Bishop Sherrill of Massachusetts offici- 
ated at the funeral, assisted by the clergy 
of the diocese. Interment was in Marl- 


borough. 
——e———_- 


Deaconess Olney in New Post 


MaucH CHUNK, Pa.—Deaconess 
Mary Alice Olney of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has been added to the staff of St. Mark’s 
Church here, of which the Rev. Frank 
Persons, II, is rector. She will be in 
charge of young people’s work. 


a] 


All Saints’ Chapel to Be 
Bishop Urban Memorial 


TRENTON, N. J.—All Saints’ Chapel of 
Trinity Cathedral, built in 1927 as a par- 
ish church, is to be dedicated as a memorial 
to the late Bishop Ralph Ernest Urban, 
suffragan of New Jersey until 1935. 

The chapel was erected before the 
merger of All Saints’ and Trinity parishes 
and the establishment of the present ca- 
thedral parish. It was built in accordance 
with plans suggested by Bishop Urban, who 
was then still rector of All Saints’. It was 
the culmination of his work as the first 
and only rector of the church. 

The proposal that the chapel be made 
a memorial to him was submitted at a re- 
cent meeting of the cathedral chapter by 
the Canon vicar of the cathedral, the Rev. 
Frederick B. Halsey. The memorial will 
be dedicated as soon as the indebtedness of 
$50,000 on the building is paid off. 

Charles E. Stokes, Sr., for many years 
a member of the vestry of All Saints’, is 
chairman of the committee to raise funds 
to liquidate the debt on the chapel. 


——_o@—_——_- 
Church Given $15,000 in Will 


Mount Hort, Pa.—By the will of 
Miss Daisy E. B. Grubb, who died Sep- 
tember 11th, Hope Church here has been 
left $15,000 in trust for as long as church 
services are held and a rector employed. 

Half of the net income from the trust 
fund is to be used for the maintenance and 
repair of the church, and the other half 
is to be applied to the salary of the rector. 
Should a rector not be employed or church 
services not be held for a period of three 
years, $5,000 of the fund is to form a 
new trust fund, the proceeds of which are 
to be used for the maintenance and care 
of the churchyard and tombstones, the re- 
mainder of the original $15,000 going to 
certain specified heirs. 


Altar Appointments and 
Communion Services by 
Gorham are individual in 
design and workmanship. 
Catalogs and special de- 
signs in Gold, Silver, Bronze 
or Brass on request. 


THE 
GORHAM 
COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 


Since 1831 


America’s Leading Silversmiths 
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Bishops Advocate 


League Principles 
Continued from page 467 ——— 


voiced the only vote against the resolution 
on the League of Nations in the final vote. 


URGES SOCIAL CRUSADE 


At the afternoon session on October 
15th, a militant crusade against those ‘“‘eco- 
nomic, social, and political systems” which 
he said are generating evils leading to con- 
fusion and ultimately to war was urged 
upon the Christian Church by Bishop 
Freeman of Washington. 

The Bishop attacked specifically “exag- 
gerated nationalism, a conscienceless quest 
for economic advantage, war mongers, 
and traffickers in armament.” 

“The separation of Church and State is 
not an implied divorce,” said Bishop Free- 
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man, “Their interests are identical when 
the question of the maintenance of the 
world’s peace is considered. An excess of 
nationalism coupled with the demand for 
more economic advantage has brought the 
world to a condition bordering on chaos. 
The claims of a proud and insular nation- 
alism do not transcend the demands of the 
Church; too long has the Church been sub- 
servient to the State. 

“Reonomic advantage is the ruling pas- 
sion of our modern world. It has unbal- 
anced the mind of rulers and dictators alike. 
It has dispossessed reasen, abolished moral 


and ethical obligations, made a travesty of. 


what was once called statesmanship and for 
treaties and agreements between sovereign 
states and nations substituted the ruthless- 
ness of a slaughter that knows no restricted 
areas and invades with impunity the sanctity 
of Church and home alike.” 


The Christian Church will suffer more 
than any other single agency if another 
modern war is prosecuted, said Bishop 
Freeman. 
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As a platform of procedure for the 


| Churches, he proposed the following points: 


(1) Every Christian to stand resolutely 


| for the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


(2) A concerted action to “suppress all 
measures that contributed to the causes that 
produce war or stimulate the war spirit,” 
such as exaggerated nationalism’ and a con- 
scienceless quest fur economic advantage. 

(3) “We urge an attack upon those two 
systems, economic, social and political, that 
in practice today are generating evils that 
inevitably lead to confusion and ultimately 
to war, including injustice, greed and race 
prejudice.” 

(4) Consistent recognition of racial and 


| temperamental differences. 


(5) Action against an “over-accentuated 


class consciousness.” 


TOTALITARIAN STATE ATTACKED 


Declaring that the inherent birthright 
of individual freedom is being challenged 
at the present time, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
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ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


LENDING LIBRARY 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


DEVOTIONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
20 Selected Cards in each Packet 
Sample Packet A $1.00 
Assorted Packet B $1.00 
Grace Dirv Press, Little Portion, Mt. Sinai, 
Long Island, New York. 


Beautiful Selection of Religious 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Sent on approval—Also—Special 
Box of 12 Christmas Cards $1.00 
Picture Department 
CoNVENT OF THE Hoty Nativity 
Fonp pu Lac, Wisconsin 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 

New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 
Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at 
reasonable rates. No Meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 
Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34th Street, 
New York. 


New York and Florida 


LONG ISLAND AND FLORIDA. Private house, 

water view, large grounds, private bath, beach. 
After December 25th, Florida house on Gulf 
coast, beach and fishing, daily and weekly rates. 
References. Hostess, Box 474, Huntington, L. I., 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Convalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or St. Joun Bap- 
tT1st. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15. 


Houses of Retreat and Rest 


SAINT RAPHAEL'S HOUSE, Evergreen, Colo., 
under the care of the Sisters of St. Mary. Ad- 
dress, the Sister 1n CHARGE. 


SISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Fonts—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gerssier, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 


| New York City. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


BOY. Joe Trott, age 16, height, 5 foot 7 inches, 

black hair, blue eyes, fair skin, rimless glasses, 
slight build, dark suit. Left home October 6th. 
Loyal Church boy. May apply to clergy for help. 
Hold and notify Rey. M. F. Wixtiams, St. Phil- 
ip’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina. 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


- Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


- All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion. 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


| MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 


for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Liprary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LIBRARY 


THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 

are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Frepertc Cook Morenousr MemoriAr Liprary, 
Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 
Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 
but contains an unusual selection of Church books 
and periodicals, American and English, as well as 
general reference works. Books cannot be drawn 
out, but are available for free reference from 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcett 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS—Search your old 
trunks and send all old envelopes used before 


1880. Highest prices paid. Georcr Haxes, Belvi- 
dere, Illinois. 


POSITION WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


TRAINED CHURCH WORKER experienced in 
' Church School, organizations, and social serv- 
ice, desires position in active parish, school, or 
institution, References. Box P-157, Tur Livinc 
Cuurcu, Milwaukee, Wiscensin. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Will retired clergyman or family of 

deceased clergyman give, or sell at low price to 
Missionary a chalice and paten and a travelling 
Communion Set, vestments, candlesticks, or any 
furnishings no longer in use? Please reply to Box 
S-159, Tse  Livinc Cxuurcu, Milwaukee, Wis- 


consin, 
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Walter R. Adams, Bishop of Kootenay, 
opened a bitter attack upon the totalitarian 
State idea speaking before the Friday after- 
noon session, October 16th. 


“Even on this side of the Atlantic we 
dare not ignore the amazing growth of the 
totalitarian State idea,” said the Canadian 
Bishop. “This cuts at the root of not merely 
national but human freedom. That freedom, 
that inherent birthright is being insidiously 
undermined today. We cannot but applaud 
and sympathize with the efforts of the 
Christians in Germany to withstand oppres- 
sion and to say to the State, ‘Hands off the 
Church’; to claim that loyalty to God and 
His revealed Truth is man’s chief business. 

“The danger of totalitarianism is that it 
makes a special appeal not to the weakling 
and the self-centered, but to those who fee: 
obligations of service of their fellows; in a 
word, the better type of citizen; those whom 
the Church needs as leaders.” 


As to remedies for the present ten- 
dencies, he suggested the “essential value 
of private prayer” and the “return to a 
more simple, ordered life through the 
home.” 

The Bishop said of Church unity, “we 
cannot expect much close organic union of 
fundamentally differing Christian bodies.” 


SCORES AMERICAN ISOLATIONISM 


At the same session in a stirring ad- | 


dress in which he asserted that the world 
must choose between war and civilization, 
Bishop Oldham of Albany called upon the 
United States to take the lead in the 
formation of a new conference of nations 
to assure peace. 

Bishop Oldham pointed to the present 
situation in Spain as an example of the re- 
sults of civil war, adding that “all war, in 
the final analysis, is civil war.” 


“T am convinced,’ Bishop Oldham de- | 


clared, “that had the United States been in 
the League of Nations from the beginning, 
the history of these past two decades would 
have been utterly different. The simple fact 


is that tne omy substitute for war is law and | 


the conference table and we have not done 
what we might to strengthen these agencies. 
Doubtless the present League is a dead issue 
so far as the United States is concerned but 
can we not show some interest in modifying 
and rebuilding it or putting something in its 
place? Can we not say what kind of League 
we will join? We should definitely take our 
place among those peoples who want dis- 
putes settled by judicial process rather than 
FHOLCE.) <1 6! > 

“No agency but the Church can finally 
solve this problem,” said Bishop Oldham in 
conclusion. “Secular agencies have failed.” 


ADVOCATES ECONOMIC LEAGUE 


A proposal for an Economic and* In- 
dustrial League of Nations, built along 
lines similar to what he termed the “polit- 
ical” League of Nations now functioning, 
was submitted to the Pan-American Con- 
ference at a session on October 16th. 

Speaking on the subject of world peace, 
Bishop Stewart of Chicago declared that 
the profit-motive is after all at the base 
of most affairs within and between nations. 


“What it seems to me we need at the 
present time,” continued the Bishop, SiSuua) 
non-political league which will bring to- 
gether great business leaders of all nations; 
that such leaders should be shown that war 
should be outlawed because of its hazards 
to industry, if for no other reason.” 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Bishop Stires of Long Island sought to 
revive a resolution pigeonholed by the 
House of Bishops in its earlier delibera- 
tions, asking the United States to call a 
conference of signatories of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact. He declared the pact to be 
the hope of the civilized world and said 
the action of the House of Bishops is typ- 
ical of “the way great instruments for 
peace are defeated.” 

Bishop Wise of Kansas suggested the 
value of the idea of codperatives as a pos- 
sible method of undermining the causes 
of war. 


“TS IT WORTH SAVING?” 


Bishop Hulse of Cuba referred to the 
present “pagan civilization,” and asked the 
question: “Is it worth saving?” 

Objection to the Church’s “instructing 
Congress or advising the President of the 
United States” was raised by Bishop John- 
son of Colorado. 


“T believe strictly in the separation of 
Church and State,’ he said. “One of the 
troubles with the Church is her constant 
dabbling in secular matters. Our clergy lose 
much of their influence by getting mixed up 
in such affairs. ... We need as a Church 
to maintain an impartial witness toward the 
economic and political world.” 


Bishop Stewart of Chicago immediately 
took the floor against the position of the 
Bishop of Colorado, declaring: 


“We can’t say to the secular world: ‘You 
go your way and we will go ours.’ the ques- 
tion of honor and justice is involved in this 
whole problem of the Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact. When honor and justice are disre- 
garded, among nations, the Church should 
have something to say about it.” 


Bishop Stewart pointed out the com- 
plex relationship between Church affairs 
and secular affairs of the present and then 
proposed the setting up of an economic and 
industrial league of nations. 


OTHER BISHOPS SPEAK 


The Most Rev. Edward Hutson, Arch- 
bishop of the West Indies, suggested that 
the Churches confine their efforts to spir- 
itualizing the world and hoped the confer- 
ence would send a message to all Church 
people on the subject of world peace. 

Higher education of the present time 
does not produce character and higher 
standards of character, said Bishop Page 
of Michigan. He said the American people 
have lost all sense of obligation to the 
State. 

That the Christian Church and Chris- 
tians individually refuse to participate in 
any activities which cause war, was sug- 
gested by Bishop Hobson of Southern 
Ohio. 


WOULD GO TO WAR 


Bishop Beecher of Western Nebraska 
immediately took issue, saying, “You can’t 
separate the flag from the Cross,” adding 
that he would go to war with his sons if 
he deemed the issue of sufficient impor- 
tance. 

Religion has become a conventional 
thing, said Bishop Longley of Iowa, and 
proposed a message to the Church which 
would arouse the American people spir- 
itually. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades, 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev, W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


Saint Hlary’s School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 

Modified Kent Plan 


For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


College Preparatory 
and 


KEMPER HAL General Cofirses 


Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Tuition and board $850. Address: 

THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 
individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $250.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and informa‘inn address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THE EptscopaL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
Dean H. B. Washburn 3 Mason Street 


Ohe Geueral Theological Sentinary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. : 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


AppREss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Address THE DEAN 


When writing to schools 
mention that you saw the ad- 
vertisement in “The Living 
Church.” 


More Readable and Attractive Than Ever 
Ready December 15th—Order Now 


THE 
New For LIVING CHURCH ANNUAL 


New Size 


@ The Episcopal Church 


Kalendar 


A triple-fold card printed in red 
and black on durable but not too 
heavy white stock. Contains all Sun- 
days and red-letter Saints’ Days from 
the Prayer Book; also a civil year 
kalendar. Now ready. 


New, lower prices: Each, 5 cts.; 


D2 Scoplessed Usetsate2ayOd» Cts, OU. 


$1.50; 100, $2.50. 


@, The Pocket Anglo-Catholic 


Kalendar 


Sixteen pages containing all Sun- 
days and red-letter Holy Days; also 
the black-letter Saints’ Days based on 
the kalendar of the American Missal; 
also a civil year kalendar. Now 
ready. 


New, lower prices: Each, 5 cts.; 
12 copies, 50 cts.; 25, 85 cts.; 50, 
$1.50; 100, $2.50. 


1937 
The Year Book of the Episcopal Church 


Reset throughout in double columns with new type and a 
larger page size. One of the changes will be the printing of the 
Alternative Lectionary and accompanying material in black on 
the regular Annual paper instead of on bond paper as heretofore. 
An added feature will be a separate and up-to-date map for each 
province and foreign missionary district of the Church, replacing 
the large inset map of the dioceses of the Episcopal Church in 
the United States. 


Cloth, $1.85; Paper, $1.50 


THE DESK KALENDAR 


Printed in red and black on heavy paper. Contains the Alterna- 
tive Lectionary from the 4nnwal, being that authorized by General 
Convention and prepared by the Rev. Charles E. Hill, and cover- 
ing from January, 1937, through the kalendar year; the Table of 
Lessons for Certain Days, from the Alternative Lectionary, and 
the Table of Lessons for Special Occasions, from the Prayer Book; 
Memorandum pages for each month; material on The Use of the 
Psalter; and the Kalendar for 1938. Ready October 26th. 


Price, 30 cts. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CALENDAR 


Special features of the Churchman’s Edition for 1937—Texts for 
Sundays and Holy Days chosen from the appropriate Epistles and 
Gospels in the Book of Common Prayer—Saints’ Days of the 
Christian Year—Liturgical Colors appropriate for every day of 
the year, as used in the Episcopal Church. On the cover, in rich 
coloring, is a reproduction of Hacker’s lovely painting of “The 
Quest of the Magi,” and at the top of the page for each month is a 
religious picture in keeping with the dignity, beauty, and standards 
of the Scripture Text Calendar. 


Prices: Each, 30 cts.; 4 copies, $1.00; 12, $3.00; 25, $5.75; 
50, $9.00; 100, $17.00; 200, $32.00; 250, $40.00; 300, $45.00. 


Postage Additional 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 East 41st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


BE | 1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
| MILWAUKEE 


